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LICIA ALBANESE Profile 


LICIA ALBANESE was born to Michele and Maria (Rugusa) Albanese 
on July 22, 1913, in Bari, Italy, a town adjacent to the 
Adriatic Sea. The second youngest of six children (three 
girls and three boys), she was intended by her musically 
oriented parents to be the family pianist--an older sister, 
Stella, was considered the future soprano--though her own 


interest at that time pointed to ballet. 


Early in her teens, she made her informal singing debut 
at a birthday party for her father with "Vissi d'arte" from 
Puccini's opera, Tosca, her back turned to the guests owing 
to severe shyness. After local training with former tenor 
Emmanual de Rosa (1928-31) and advice in Naples from composer 
Mario Bellini, her studies continued in Milan with former 
soprano Giuseppina Baldassare-Tedeschi (1931-35)--the latter 


having been a pupil of the first Butterfly, Rosina Storchio. 


In 1934, Miss Albanese attended a performance of Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly at the Teatro Lirico in Milan. As she waited 
for the second act to begin, the manager came to her seat and 
inquired whether she would be able to step in for the suddenly 
ill prima donna--someone backstage knew that she had learned 
the role. Miss Albanese completed the performance as Cio-cio-san 
that night with great success, and was promptly engaged to 


sing Nedda in six performances of Leoncavallo's Pagliacci at 





the same theatre the following year. 


She continued her studies and, in 1935, at the age of 22, 
entered a nationwide contest organized to find new singers and 
sponsored by the Sindacato Stampa Propaganda, a government- 
operated auditioning and booking bureau. While awaiting the 
results, she went to Cinecitta, Italy's Rome-based motion picture 
capital, where she enacted a scene from the last act of La 
traviata for the Carmine Gallone directed film, The Life of 
Giuseppe Verdi, starring Fasco Giachetti in the title role and 
featuring Beniamino Gigli and Maria Cebotari, among others-- 

a scene for which Pia Tassinari had pre-recorded the sound track. 
From a field of 360 contestants judged by composer and conductor 
Gino Marinuzzi, Miss Albanese won first prize. To enthusiastic 
acclaim, she made her debut that same year at the Teatro Reale 


in Parma as Madama Butterfly, under the baton of Antonino Votto. 


After appearances with the San Carlo Opera in Naples, she 
debuted in 1936 at Milan's La Scala as Lauretta in Puccini's 
Gianni Schicchi. Miss Albanese also sang there with Gigli in 
both Puccini's La Boheme (as Mim}) and Mascagni's L'amico Fritz 
(as Suzel); with Gina Cigna, Francesco Merli and Nicola Moscona 
in Catalani's Loreley (as Anna); and, in Bizet's Carmen (as 


Micaela). 


During the 1937 Coronation Season at the Royal Opera 


House, Covent Garden, in London, her roles were Nanetta in 





Verdi's Falstaff and--opposite Eva Turner and Giovanni Martinelli 
--Litl in Puccini's Turandot. She sang the latter at the Maggio 
Musicale in Florence, in Loreley at the outdoor Arena in Verona, 
and in Meyerbeer's L'africana (as Inez) with Gigli and Maria 
Caniglia in Rome. Other roles in Rome were Pamina in Mozart's 
The Magic Flute and Monica in Respighi's La fiamma--the former 
with Erna Sack, Tito Schipa, Tancredi Pasero and Alessio de 
Paolis, conducted by Tullio Serafin; the latter with Cigna, José 
Luccioni and Mario Basiola--as well as Sophie in Massenet's 


Werther and Vivetta in Cilea's L'arlesiana. 


In Venice Miss Albanese was Butterfly (opposite Gigli), Lik 
(with Cigna and Merli) and Micaéla (opposite Giacomo Lauri-Volpi). 
A tour to Malta and North Africa included Puccini's Manon Lescaut, 
Maddalena in Giordano's Andrea Chénier and Refice's Cecilia. She 
also appeared in Madrid and in Paris, and--with Gigli--inaugurated 
the Vatican radio station, after which both were decorated by 


Pope Pius XI. 


Her 1938 recording of La Bohéme with Gigli brought her 
further recognition and, on his recommendation, she was engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera in New York where she made her American 
debut as Butterfly early in 1940. She soon became one of the 
Metropolitan's leading sopranos, singing mainly in lyric roles 
from the Italian and French repertoire. Over a twenty-seven 
year period, Miss Albanese has sung 286 performances with the 


Company in New York and 115 on tour, not including partial and 


concert presentations. Twice she has been selected to open the 
Met season, as Marguerite in Gounod's Faust in 1944 and as Des- 
demona in Verdi's Otello in 1948--the latter the first performance 


ever telecast from the Met. 


Licia Albanese's roles at the Metropolitan--and the dates 
of her initial performances there--have been Cio-cio-san (2/9/40), 
Mimi (2/22/40), Mica@éla (3/15/40), Susanna in Mozart's Le nozze 
di Figaro (12/3/40-Met in Philadelphia; 12/7/40-Met in N.Y.). 
Nedda (4/28/41-Met in Atlanta; 2/20/42-Met in N.Y.), Marguerite 
(1/30/42), Violetta in La traviata (12/5/42), Lauretta (1/6/44), 
Giorgetta in Puccini's Il tabarro (1/5/46), Massenet's Manon 
(11/12/47), Desdemona (11/29/48), Nanetta (2/26/49), Manon 
Lescaut (12/26/49), Floria Tosca (12/20/52), the Countess in 
Le nozze di Figaro (2/1/57), Lit (4/8/61) and Ciléa's Adriana 


Lecouvreur (2/23/63). 


Six of these roles she sang earlier with the San Francisco 
Opera: Manon (10/10/44), Nanetta (10/16/44), Desdemona (10/7/47), 
Manon Lescaut (10/7/49), Lit (10/6/53) and the Countess Almaviva 
(10/12/54). Additional roles with the San Francisco company 
have included Zerlina in Mozart's Don Giovanni (10/27/43), 

Norina in Donizetti's Don Pasquale (10/29/43), Flotow's Marta 
(10/3/44), Antonia in Offenbach's Les contes d'Hoffman (10/24/44), 
Concepcion in Ravel's L'heure espagnole (10/23/45), Maddalena 


(10/6/50), Puccini's Suor Angelica (10/20/50), Margarita in 


Botto's Mefistofele (9/15/53) and Donna Anna in Don Giovanni 





(9/30/55) . 


In 1957 (11/22), she sang Charlotte in Werther with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. Early in 1960 (2/22), 
she gave her first performance as Magda in Puccini's La rondine 
with the same company, after offering, on Staten Island, her 
first Santuzza in Mascagni's Cavalleria rusticana (12/8/59). 
In July, 1960--coached by Lucrezia Bori, as she had been for 
La rondine, and directed personally by the composer--Miss 
Albanese was the Duchess of the Towers in Deems Taylor's Peter 
Ibbetson at the Ripire State Music Festival and, on November 24th 
of the same year--coached by composer Italo Montemezzi--she sang 
Fiora in L'amore de tre re, again with the Philadelphia Grand. 
Giordano's Fedora she sang on April 19, 1961, with the St. Louis 
Civic Opera, and Verdi's Aida in 1966 at the Carter Barron 


Amphitheatre in Washington, D.C. 


Participation in both regional and tour opera performances 
and concerts and recitals have taken Miss Albanese across the 
United States and Canada, and back overseas. At Soldiers Field, 
Chicago's answer to Rome's Coliseum and Verona's Arena, she sang 
Michaéla in a cast including Gladys Swarthout and Jan Kiepura. 

In 1951, again as Butterfly, she returned to La Scala and sang 

in Rio de Janeiro. Ten years later, at the Mosque Theater in 
Newark, N.J., she took on the unique challenge of singing both 
Santuzza and Nedda during a single evening. She has also recorded 


with some frequency for LA VOCE DEL PADRONE--the Italian equi- 





valent of ANGEL RECORDS--and RCA. 


Her own radio show, The Treasury Hour of Song, was a 


popular feature of the Mutual Network for several years, and 

on it she expanded her repertoire to include selections from 

many of the popular operettas. She was a frequent guest on 

the Telephone Hour, the Voice of Firestone, the Joyful Hour, 

Yours for a Song and the Woolworth Hour, too. As Susanna in 

Le nozze di Figaro, she was a member of the cast of the first 
Texaco-sponsored Saturday matinee broadcast from the Met in 

1940. Further, she appeared in the film Serenade with Mario 
Lanza and on a number of television shows, including Ed Sullivan's 


Toast of the Town. | 


In 1946, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
world premiere of Puccini's La Boheme--which he had conducted 
in 1896--Maestro Arturo Toscanini conducted, for broadcast, a 
full-length concert performance of this opera with the NBC 
Symphony plus guest soloists and chorus. Later in the year, 
he led Verdi's La traviata, again with the NBC orchestra. The 
soprano he selected for the leading roles for both of these 
historic occasions was Licia Albanese. These performances 
established her firmly as one of the great sopranos of her time, 
a reputation she has continued to maintain. Both were subse- 


quently issued on records. 


Miss Albanese has also shared memorable occasions with other 





illustrious colleagues. For both her first Butterfly and her 
first Violetta at the Met, her tenor was Charles Kullman; she 
sang her first Susanna opposite the Figaro of Ezio Pinza; in 
addition to Pinza, two Richards--Crooks and Bonelli--were in 

the cast of her first Met Faust; and, Giovanni Martinelli and 
Lawrence Tibbett were the Canio and Tonio for her first Nedda 

in the U.S. Miss Albanese was Michaéla when Gladys Swarthout 
and, later, Risé Stevens sang their first Met Carmens and 
Violetta when Richard Tucker and Robert Merrill sang their first 
Met Traviata, the latter in his debut; Ferruccio Tagliavini made 
his Met debut as Rudolfo to her Mimi; and, as Sharpless to her 
Cio-cio-san, Giuseppe de Luca sang his last Met performance-- 

in a role he had created at the world premiere of Madama Butterfly 
in 1904. In San Francisco, Mario Del Monaco sang his first U.S. 
Andrea Chénier opposite Miss Albanese and she, in turn, sang her 
first Donna Anna opposite Elizabeth Schwarzkopf's initial U.S. 


Donna Elvira and Cesare Siepi's first west coast Don Giovanni. 


Other singers with whom she has often been heard include 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Ettore Bastianini, Jussi Bjoerling, Franco 
Corelli, Giuseppe di Stefano, Jan Peerce, Nicola Rossi-Lemini, 
Set Svanholm, Ramon Vinay and Leonard Warren. In addition to 
those already mentioned, Miss Albanese has also sung with Maestri 
Fritz Reiner, Leopold Stokowski, Sir Thomas Beecham, Pierre 
Monteux, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Fritz Busch, Jonel Perlea, William 
Steinberg, Erich Leinsdorf, Vincenzo Bellezza and Thomas 


Schippers, among others. 





Miss Albanese still sings but, never content to merely 
perfect the familiar, constantly seeks new musical horizons, 
embarking on new careers. In recent seasons, she has added both 
teaching and coaching to her busy schedule--plus the staging 
of opera, the latter including a production of La Bohéme 
featuring Giuseppe di Stefano for the Opera Theatre of New Jersey 
in Newark (1972), Madama Butterfly with Dorothy Kirsten for New 
Jersey Opera Classics in Hackensack (1973), and Suor Angelica 
for the Philadelphia Musical Academy. For the opening of the 
new theater at Marymount Manhattan College in New York, she 


presented a production of Cimarosa's Il matrimonio segreto 


featuring several of her young student artists. 


Through master classes at the Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
the North Carolina School of the Arts in Siena (Italy), San Diego 
Opera's Opera Center workshop under Tito Capobianco, in New York 
and elsewhere, she has found a channel which enables her to pass 
on her abundant knowledge and experience to enthusiastic young 
artists. From time to time, she organizes and participates in 
benefits for the Puccini Foundation at Lincoln Center's Avery 
Fisher Hall and elsewhere and, twice a year, she joins friends 
in concerts at her church, St. Jean Baptiste in New York. Miss 
Albanese celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of her Met/U.S. 
debut with a Carnegie Hall Orchestra accompanied concert, par- 
ticipated in a U.S. Bicentennial concert at St. Matthew Cathedral 
in Washington, D.C., and observed the commencement of her 


Fortieth year in the U.S. with a joint recital with tenor Enrico 





Di Giuseppe at Ambassador Auditorium in Pasadena, California-- 
where an extensive photo exhibit, Licia Albanese, Portraits of the 


Artist, was mounted in tribute to her. 


In 1974, she founded the American Puccini Foundation, of 
which she is board chairman, "to memorialize the genius of the 
famed composer, Giacomo Puccini." Among the Foundation's purposes 
is the financial assistance of young singers, instrumentalists 
and composers. Miss Albanese raises funds both for the Foundation 
and for the establishment of a Puccini museum at Lucca, Italy, 
the composer's birthplace. She is a trustee of the Bagby 
Music Foundation; a judge for the Sullivan Fund, which administers 
scholarships to talented young performers; and a favorite judge 
for both national and international vocal competitions, often 


combined with master classes. 


Miss Albanese has been the recipient of seven honoris 
causa (honorary) degrees: Doctor of Laws, Seton Hall University; 
Humane Letters, Manhattan College; Humane Letters, Fairfield College; 
Humane Letters, Caldwell College; Doctor of Music, St. Peter's 


College; Fine Arts, Siena College; and Humane Letters, Marymount 


Manhattan. 


In 1945, she became a United States citizen and married 
Joseph Gimma, prominent Wall Street stock broker and financier, 
Racing Commissioner of the State of New York for many years, and 


also a native of Bari. They have a son--Joseph Anthony Gimma, 
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Jr., born in 1952--and reside in a New York City apartment and 

a Connecticut shores country house where she enjoys gardening, 
fishing and boating. During summers they often make a pilgrimage 
to the port of Bari. Other Albanese talents include cooking 


and the designing of her own shoes. 


Though noted for a number of other roles, including Violetta, 
Miss Albanese is best known as a Puccini specialist, and is one 
of the most beloved and respected artists in U.S. opera history. 
She has sung all of the major Puccini soprano roles--except that 
of Minnie in La fanciulla del West and the title role in Turandot, 
in which she regularly has been heard as Lit--and was the first 
major singer to sing all three leading soprano roles of Il trittico. 
Additionally, arias from Le villi, Edgar and La fanciulla del West 
have been represented in her concert repertoire. She is particular- 
ly famous for her Mimi and, especially, her Madama Butterfly. On 
the exact date, Miss Albanese celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of her U.S./Met debut in concert with orchestra at New York's 
Carnegie Hall, during which she sain arias (14) in chronological 


order from all ten of Puccini's operas. 


According to Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
Miss Albanese's "technical standard is notable and her inter- 


pretations are distinguished by vocal and dramatic persuasiveness." 


-~-Compiled and edited by William Wiemhoff 
Revised, 1980 
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LIcCtHIA ALBANESE Short Biography 


LICIA ALBANESE is one of the most beloved and respected artists 

in U.S. opera history. She made her U.S. debut in 1940 at New 
York's Metropolitan Opera as Puccini's Madama Butterfly and 
continued to sing roles there for twenty-seven seasons. She 

has also appeared frequently with the San Francisco Opera and 

with other companies across the country as well. She first 
achieved prominence by winning -- from a field of 360 contestants-- 


an Italian government sponsored nationwide vocal contest. 


Especially noted for her interpretations of Puccini heroines, 
Miss Albanese has sung most of the major Puccini soprano roles: 
Mimi, Cio-Cio-San, Tosca, Manon Lescaut, Liu in Turandot, 
Giorgetta in Il tabarro, Suor Angelica, Lauretta in Gianni Schicchi, 
and Magda in La rondine. Additionally, arias from Le villi, 
Edgar and La faniciulla del West have frequented her concert and 


recital programs. 


Other roles have included Violetta in La traviata, Adriana 
Lecouvreur, Nedda in Pagliacci, Marguerite in Faust, Manon, 
Nanetta in Falstaff, Mica@la in Carmen, Desdemona in Otello, 
Marta, Antonia in Les contes d'Hoffmann, Charlotte in Werther, 
Santuzza in Cavalleria rusticana, the Duchess of the Towers in 
Peter Ibbetson, Fiora in L'amore de tre re, Fedora, both Susanna 
and the Countess in Le nozze di Figaro, Norina in bon Pasquale, 
Maddalena in Andrea Chénier, Margarita in Mefistofele, both 


Zerlina and Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, and others. 


ie 


Miss Albanese has also broadcasted and recorded with some 
Sees, Her own radio show, The Treasury Hour of song, was 
a popular feature of the Mutual Network for several years, and 
on it she expanded her repertoire to include selections from 
many of the popular operettas. A favorite singer of Arturo 
Toscanini, she also participated in his historic broadcasts 
with the NBC Symphony of La Boheme and La traviata, both of 


which are still available on RCA Records. 


In recent seasons, she has added both teaching and coaching 
to her concert schedule -- plus the staging of opera. She is 
both founder and board chairman of the American Puccini Founda- 
tion; a trustee of the Bagby Foundation; a judge for the 
Sullivan Fund; and has been recipient of seven honoris causa 
(honorary) degrees. 


--William Wiemhoff 
Revised, 1980 
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irk SL & ALBANESE Some Quotes 


"Licia, you have a beautiful voice and I wish you the greatest 


success for your career," ; ; 
Y --Claudio Muzio 


Soprano 


"I use the word create because that is what she really did-- 
she did not play or imitate or sketch--she created a complete 
personality that lived and loved and made decisions and died... 
She is that rare song-bird, the Italian lyric soprano. The 
voice in all its natural purity and soft brilliance produces a 
musical effect of such penetrating beauty as it has not been my 


M4 | 
pleasure to hear in many a year. --virgil Thomson 


Composer, Author 


"There are two qualtites which great artists have--simplicity 
and sincerity. Albanese has both. And, not only is she gifted 
with a beautiful voice, she has an emotional intensity--a sil- 


very quality that is very rare. --Edward Johnson 


Tenor 
General Manager, 
Metropolitan Opera 


"Licia looks like me and she acts like me, too. But, there is 


one difference--she sings better." , ; 
| --LucreZia Borl 


Soprano 


"Alla cara, bella, brava Mimi--colla migliore cordialita (to 
the dear, beautiful, wonderful Mimi--with most cordial wishes) ." 
--Arturo Toscanini 
Conductor 


"At moments the delicacy and tenderness of her voice are of 
such loveliness ‘as if a rose might somehow be a throat’. 


That is all I could ask. ~-Tennessee Williams 


Playwright 


"There are few artists more deserving of testimonial than 
Licia Albanese who has given the Metropolitan Opera many years 
of not only loyal and devoted service but also has given pleasure 
to countless of her admirers with her wonderful art." 
--Sir Rudolf Bing 
General Manager, 
Metropolitan Opera 
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"In the voice and personality of Licia Albanese, Puccini's operas 
have found an ideal ally. Intimacy, warmth, a capacity for 
dramatic climax inform the art of this soprano. Her career has 
been wedded, in large part, to the Puccini heroines, all pro- 
fiting from her unique gift of close personal communication." 
--Robert Lawrence 
Conductor, Author 


"To say that Licia Albanese's voice is the sound of a rose is 
another way of saying it is the sound of love." 
--Francis Robinson 
Assistant Manager, 
Metropolitan Opera 
Host, Live from the Met (PBS-TV) 
Ruther ee 


"The intrinsic beauty of your glorious soprano and the dramatic 
intensity of your operatic roles have enraptured millions and 
ennobled music. In recognition of your distinguished operatic 
and concert career, I am honored to extend public tribute on 
behalf of all New Yorkers." | 

--Edward Koch 


Mayor, New York City 


"Licia Albanese represents an example of artistry and dedication 
to be followed by the present generation of young singers--ar- 
tistry and dedication which enabled her to become one of the 
great artists of her time and the foremost interpreter of the 
operas of Puccini. She is also a link with the great artists 
and conductors with whom she appeared--Gigli, Martinelli, Pinza, 
Tibbett, Warren, Toscanini, Reiner, Stokowski, and others." 
--Tito Capobianco 
General Director, 
San Diego Opera 


"Licia Albanese commanded a very special position at the San 
Francisco Opera and in the City. She was not only a wonderful 
artist but a close friend of the Opera's founder, the late 
Maestro Gaetano Merola. I will never forget the performance, 
shortly after Maestro Merola's death, of Madama Butterfly with 
Licia in the title role, which I conducted. We both felt 
strongly the memory of this man, of whom we were both so fond. 
Now, Licia is our most welcome visitor." 
--Kurt Herbert Adler 
General Director, 
San Francisco Opera 
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Italian Cuisine alla LICTIA ALBANESE 


"Northern and Southern Italy are two different lands, if you 

talk about cooking. Every region, every city has its own style. 

In the North more soup is eaten. They have a rich minestrone 

at one o'clock, followed by a Ede meal, then another at seven, 
followed by another meal. In the South, macaroni is the main 

dish; minestrone comes to the table once a week. We have a large 
meal at two o'clock, a cold supper at eleven at night, with olives, 
cheese, salad or cold fish. Company comes for the evening meal 


at nine o'clock -- or later. Too late, don't you think? 


"In Sicily, lasagna (wide noodles) is served with mushrooms 
and many other extra ingredients; in Naples the same dish comes 
to table with three kinds of cheese (mozzarella, ricotta and 
parmegiano), with sausages and even ham put in between the layers 
of macaroni. Another Neapolitan specialty is linguine (a fine, 
T4at, = macaroni) with clams served in hot olive oil and 
garlic sauce with fresh parsley on top -- a dish that made famous 


the Santa Lucia restaurant in Naples. 


"All Italian girls must learn cooking. If I had the time, 
I think I could have a mano d'oro (golden hand) at cooking. 
But, when you must hurry everything burns. When I have something 
I must study well, I go to the kitchen and say to the cook, ‘You 


set the table and I will cook.' 
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“Macaroni and rice are my mainstays, with light touches of 
garlic for flavoring, parsley always, and sometimes a little 


oregano. Only a little of this, too much is bad. 


"For sautéing, a mixture of oil and butter is best. It 


gives a flavor and, if you are frying a chicken, it makes the 


meat soft. 


"I like to oversee the shopping myself. I miss a lot of 
good things when I don't go shopping. When I find broccoli rabe 
in the market, light green and very tender, that is the vegetable 
for the day. I sauté it in a pan with garlic and olive oil, 
take out the garlic, add two spoonfuls of white wine, cover and 


cook: until tender. 


STUFFED ZUCCHINI 
"Hollow out a large zucchini. Reserve the shell. Chop 
the part that has been removed and mix with a beaten egg, 
Parmesan cheese anda little butter. Fill the hollowed 
zucchini shell and bake in the oven at 350 degrees for 


fifteen minutes. 


STUFFED PEPPER 
"Slice the stem end from a pepper and hollow it out. 
Stuff it with a mixture of grated bread, grated cheese, 
anchovies, capers and finely chopped garlic. Bake at 


350 degrees for fifteen minutes. 
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"The same stuffing can be used for a striped bass 
from which the backbone has been removed. Bake ina 
buttered baking dish, with half a glass of white wine 


added. 


SPAGHETTI 
"Boil spaghetti eight to ten minutes and serve with 
garlic -- two cloves -- heated in four tablespoons of 
olive oil until they become golden. Grated cheese 
may be shaken over the top, according to taste. 
Spaghetti with anchovies added to the garlic-oil sauce 


makes an easy and tasty dish. 


TUNA 
"Canned tuna can be cooked over a slow fire for fifteen 
minutes with two raw tomatoes, sliced pitted olives 
and a hint of anchovy, then served on toast, together 


with green salad. 


VEAL 
"Add a thin slice of cooked ham and a thin layer of 
Swiss or mozzarella cheese to a golden veal cutlet 
which has been fried lightly in butter alla Milanese. 
The dish is placed in a medium oven until the cheese 


melts, then served very hot, as veal should be. 
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CASSEROLE 


"Just put everything in -- mezzani, which are fine 
macaroni about one-and-a-half inches long, tomato 

Sauce with tiny, finger-tip size meatballs prepared with 
parsley, parmegiano and an egg to hold the meat together. 
Layered in an earthenware casserole, the nearly-cooked 
mezzani, the cheese, sauce and meatballs should be 
topped with fresh tomato slices and bread crumbs, baked 
thirty minutes in a medium oven, then sliced after 
fifteen minutes' cooking. If mezzani cannot be found, 


large elbow macaroni are an adequate substitute. 


FILET OF SOLE 
"In a white enamel baking pan, arrange sole filets 
with tiny anchovy filets and a few capers on top, then 
baste with several tablespoonsful of olive oil or 
melted butter. Fifteen to twenty minutes in a medium 
oven will brown the sole lightly, heat the oil and 


yield filet of sole with a difference. 


RICOTTA CHEESE CAKE 
"Using the fingers, make a smooth dough of two cups of 
sifted flour, one cup of soft butter, one teaspoon of 
Sugar, two tablespoons of sour cream, one egg yolk 


and the grated rind of one lemon. Chill one hour. 


Lg 


"For cake filling, fix till creamy a quarter pound 
of drained ricotta cheese, a second egg yolk, three 
teaspoons of sugar, a half cup of sour cream -- less 
the two tablespoons already used in the dough -- the 
grated rind of a second lemon and a quarter pound of 
ground blanched almonds. 

"Roll the chilled dough to about one-half inch 
thickness and line an eight-inch cake pan. Turn filling 
into pastry. 

"Bake in a moderate oven -- 350 degrees -- about 


forty-five minutes or until golden brown." 


-- Licia Albanese 
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LIcHIA ALBANESE Discography 


(Where recordings released more than once only latest, most 
complete edition listed, omitting duplicate listing of individual 
selections released as part of miscellaneous anthologies, i.e. 
Puccini's Biggest Hits, A Treasury of Grand Opera, etc.; 78 and 
45 r.p.m. pressings listed only when not subsequently issued 

on 33 r.p.m.) 


78 r.p.m. 


de Flavis: “Girotondo"--with orchestra. 
Not published. 


Scarlatti: "Tuo mi chiami" and Buzzi-Peccia: "Colombetta"-- 
with orchestra. 
La Voce del Padrone DA-5372 


Puccini, Madama Butterfly: "Un bel di vedremo" and Ciléa, 
Adriana Lecouvreur: "Io son l'umile ancella"--orchestra 
conducted by Dino Oliveri. 

VDP DB-5383 


Puccini, Turandot: "Signore, ascolta" and "Tu che di gel sei 
cinta"--orchestra conducted by Dino Oliveri. 
VDP/HMV DA-5390 


Puccini, Manon Lescaut: "In quelle trine morbide" and Fusco- 
Falvo: "Dicitencello vuje"--with orchestra. 
VDP DA-5391 


Puccini, Tosca: "Vissi d'arte" and Gianni Schicchi: "O mio 
babbino caro"--orchestra conducted by Frieder Weissmann. 
RCA Victor 11-9115 


Boito, Mefistofele: "L'altra notte in fondo al mare." (Also 
Pagliacci aria, see RCA Victor LM-1160.)--orchestra 
conducted by Frieder Weissmann. 

RCA Victor 11-9848 


45 r.p.m, 


Verdi, Otello: "Mia madre aveva una povera ancella" and "Ave 
Maria"--orchestra conducted by Frieder Weissmann. 
RCA Victor 49-0666 


Licia Albanese in Song/Songs by Caccini, Scarlatti, Liszt, 
Szulc, Tchaikovsky and Campbell-Tipton--piano accompani- 
ment by Victor Trucco. 

RCA Victor WMO-1316 


24, 


Puccini, Tosca: "Vissi d'arte". (Also Gianni Schicchi, see RCA 
Victrola AVMI-0715.)--orchestra conducted by Renato Cellini. 
RCA Victor 49-1487 


33 r.p.m. 


Puccini, La Boheme (complete)--with Beniamino Gigli (t), 
Tatiana Menotti (s), Afro Poli (bt), Duilio Baronti (bs), 
Aristide Baracchi (bt), Carlo Scattola (bs), Nello Palai 
(t), La Scala Opera Chorus and Orchestra conducted by 
Umberto Berrettoni. 

Seraphim 6038 


Mozart, Le nozze di Figaro (complete)--with Ezio Pinza (bs), 
Elizabeth Rethberg (s), John Brownlee (bt), Jarmila 
Novotna (s), Salvatore Baccaloni (bs), Irra Petina (m-s), 
Alessio de Paolis (t), Marita Farell (s), Louis D'Angelo 
(bt), George Rasely (t), Helen Olheim (m-s), Maxine 
Stellman (s), Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Ettore Panizza. 

Met-1 


Puccini, Madama Butterfly (complete)--with James Melton (t), 
Lucielle Browning (m-s), John Brownlee (bt), Alessio de 
Paolis (t), Osie Hawkins (bt), George Cehanovsky (bt), 
Maxine Stellman (s), John Baker (bt), Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Pietro Cimara. 

Met-2 


Puccini, La Boheme (complete)--with Jan Peerce (t), Anne 
McKnight (s), Frank Valentino (bt), Nicola Moscona (bs), 
George Cehanovsky (bt), Salvatore Baccaloni (bs), chorus 
and NBC Symphony conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 

Victrola VICS-6019e 


Puccini, Madama Butterfly (highlights) --with Lucielle Browning 
(m-s), James Melton (t), women's chorus, and orchestra 
conducted by Frieder Weissmann and Victor Trucco. Also 
arias from Charpentier, Louise; Puccini, La Boheme; 
Catalani, La Wally; Mascagni, Cavalleria rusticana; 
Puccini, Manon Lescaut; Ciléa, Adriana Lecouvreur--orches- 
tra conducted by Victor Trucco. 

RCA Victor LM-1839 


Bizet, Carmen (highlights)--with Gladys Swarthout (m-s), Ramon 
Vinay (t), Robert Merrill (bt), Thelma Votipka (s), 
Lucielle Browning (m-s), George Cehanovsky (bt), Anthony 
Amato (t), Robert Shaw Chorale, and orchestra conducted 
by Erich Leinsdorf. 

RCA Victor LM-1007 


“2 


Verdi, La traviata (complete)--with Jan Peerce (t), Robert 
Merrill (bt), George Cehanovsky (bt), Maxine Stellman 
(s), John Garris (t), Paul Dennis (bs), Arthur Newman 
(bs), Johanne Moreland (s), chorus, and NBC Symphony 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 
RCA Victor LM-6003 


Verdi, La traviata (highlights)--with Jan Peerce (t), Robert 
Merrill (bt), chorus, and orchestra conducted by Victor 
Trucco, Frieder Weissmann, Sylvan Levan and Jean Morel. 
RCA Victor LM-1115 


Leoncavallo, Pagliacci (highlights)--with Jan Peerce (t), 
Leonard Warren (bt), Robert Merrill (bt), and orchestra 
conducted by Frieder Weissmann, Jean Morel and Erich 
Leinsdorf (with highlights from Mascagni, Cavalleria 
rusticana. ) 

RCA Victor LM-1160 


Operatic Arias/arias from Tchaikovsky, Eugene Onegin; Mozart, 
Le nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni; Bizet, Carmen; 
Massenet, Manon and Herodiade; Donizetti, Don Pasquale; 
Ciléa, Adriana Lecouvreur; Boito, Mefistofele--orchestras 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski, Jean Morel, Dick Marzollo, 
Erich Leinsdorf and Jonel Perlea. | 
RCA Victor LM-2286 


Villa-Lobos, Bachianas Brasileiras, No. 5--with cello ensemble 
(8); Frank Miller, cello soloist. (Also Tchaikovsky aria, 
see RCA Victor LM-2286.)--conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 
RCA Victor LM-142 


Bizet, Carmen (complete)--with Rise Stevens (m-s), Jan Peerce 
(t), Robert Merrill (bt), Osie Hawkins (bt), Margaret 
Roggero (m-s), Paula Lenchner (s), Alessio de Paolis (t), 
George Cehanovsky (bt), Hugh Thompson (bt), L'Elysee 
Francaise Children's Chorus, Robert Shaw Chorale, and 
orchestra conducted by Fritz Reiner. 

Victrola AVM3-0670 


Puccini, La Boheme (highlights) --with Giuseppe di Stefano (t), 
Patrice Munsell (s), Leonard Warren (bt), George Cehanovsky 
(bt), Nicola Moscona (bs), and orchestra conducted by 
Renato Cellini and Victor Trucco. 

RCA Victor LM-1709 


Puccini, Manon Lescaut (complete)--with Jussi Bjoerling (t), 
Robert Merrill (bt), Franco Calabrese (bs), Mario Carlin 
(t), Plinio Clabassi (bs), Anna Maria Rota (m-s), Rome 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Jonel Perlea. 
Victrola VIC-6027 


rf 


Italian Songs/songs by Tosti, Donaudy, Buzzi-Peccia, Taglia- 
ferri, Tirindelli, Santoliquido, Puccini, Bianchini, 
Verdi, Sibella and Pieraccini--orchestra conducted by 
Carlo Savina; Piano accompaniment by Dick Marzollo. 

RCA Victor LM-1857 


Mario Lanza Sing's Opera's Greatest Hits/Verdi, Otello: "Dio 


ti giocondi, o sposo" with Mario Lanza (t) and orchestra 
conducted by Ray Heindori (with miscellaneous arias and 
duets). 

RCA VCS-7073e 


Puccini, Madama Butterfly (highlights)--with Jan Peerce (t), 
Anna Maria Rota (m-s), Renato Capecchi (bt), Fernando 
delle Fornaci (t), Rome Opera Chorus and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Vincenzo Belleza. 

RCA Victor LM-2054 


Licia Albanese Sings Puccini/arias from Madama Butterfly, Le 
villi, La Boheme, Turandot, Tosca, La rondine, Manon 
Lescaut, Gianni Schicchi and Suor Angelica--orchestras 
conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza, Jonel Perlea, Victor 
Trucco and Renato Cellini. 


Victrola AVMI-0715 


songs of Verdi and Italian Folk Songs/songs by Verdi (6), 


Bianchini, Porrino, Pirozzi, Pieraccini, Tomasi and 
Darevitsky--orchestra conducted by René Leibowitz. 
RCA Victor LM/LSC-2753 


Music of the House/songs by Denza, Pizetti, Tosti, Verdi, 
Donaudy, Respighi, Rossini and Wolf-Ferrari (also in- 
cludes The New York Vocal Arts Ensemble in selections 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Donizetti, etc.)--piano 
accompaniment by Raymond Beegle. 
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LICIA ALBANESE 


When the history of zrand opera in modern times is finally written, the : ' 


name of Licia Albanese will surely be recorded as one of the most extra- 


ordinary and most beloved of the sreat divas, A reigning prima donna at 


the Metropolitan for a quarter of a century, Albanese made her debut in the 


old Metropolitan Overa House in the role for which she is pverhaps most 





renowned - "Madame Butterfly". To most of the audience present on that 
LEON NAT LAE SEAN IN LE ial 


--historic evening of February 9, 1940, the beautiful, young Italian soprano” 0 
far ae peesceguces PO aia : | 


“was virtually unknown despite the fact that she had already made her formal 





"debut as Madame Butterfly in Parma, before one of the most demanding audiences - 


ats ‘ATE LELEN AEE IRE gsc eg me ASOT ERR peep yapere 
ed RE, RAM FY oes). 


in Italy and had both sung and recorded Mimi in "La Boheme" at La Scala — 


merges ttt SPER RE DE LRELL EERE LPI LISA IEL OBES LIE MEL LEVEL LON Dee ee Ua re a ache at ae a a 


with Bentamino Gigli,.... But from the moment Cio-Cio San's voice was heard 
et ae ere prneaeneriree oe meen 


off-stage in the opening notes of Rutterfly's entrance, the audience knew 


. pee Se to sa Ranke. Salant 


they were in the presence of a rare and exquisite new singer, The next 
day, critic Virgil Thompson summed up everyone's emotions by writing in 
the old Herald Tribune, "She is the rare song-bird, the Italian lyric 
soprano, The voice in all its natural purity and soft brilliance produces 
a musical effect of such penetrating beauty as it has not been my pleasure 
to hear in many a year." Later Tennessee Williams was to write: "It is 


as if a rose became a throat, 


. To document the Albanese career at the Metropolitan is at once a simple 4 
and complex matter, The temptation is great to say merely that she was 
the greatest Puccini heroine the Met ever had, for her warmly human and 


vocally brilliant portrayals of Mimi, Manon Lescaut, Cio-Cio San, Liu and 





wo Dox 


Tosca will be cherished for years to come, But they are only part of the 
story, The record of Texaco broadcasts from 1940 to 1959 reveals that 
among the remarkable total of 44 transmissions from the Met featuring 
Licia Albanese, only four were in Puccini operas, Her other broadcast 
roles were Marguerite in "Faust", Nedda in "Parliacci", Massenet's "Manon", 
Susanna in "The Marriare of Figaro", Micaela in "Carmen", Lauretta in 
"Gianni Schicci", Giorzetta in "Il Tabarro", Violetta in "La Traviata", 
Nannetta in "Falstaff" and Desdemona in "Otello", the first opera ever 
televised from the Met. \ The chronicle of Albanese's career at the Met is 
incomplete without mention of "Adriana Lecouvreur", the overa which she 
sang for the first time in the old house and in which she achieved one 


of her greatest triumphs, 


Overs lovers outside metropolitan New York have been privilezed to hear 
Albanese in still other memorable roles: San Francisco heard her as 
Antonia in "Tales of Hoffmann", Maddalena in “Andrea Chenier","Suor 
Angelica", Zerlina and Donna Anna in "Don Giovanni", Norina in "Don 
Pasquale" and Marguerite in "Mefistofele" and Concepcion in "L'Heure 
Espagnole" while St, Louis heard her first Fedora and Philadelphia her 
Charlotte in "Werther", Doretta in "La Rondine" and Fiora in "The Love 
of Three Kings", ‘The Albanese repertory also includes Santuzza and Aida 


suns in New York, New edad ane CES is D.C. and the Duchess of Tower 


3 
RS Fy sats a ae ea? eae i Sao ES. soe aS a TES 


in a ware eee a mATCe. of pane: ‘Taylor! Ss ji Paner Ibettson! at the Empire 


State Festival, 


Albanese's career is studded with memorable moments in which great singers 
shared the stage with her, At the Metropolitan, Tagliavini made his Met ae 
debut opposite the soprano in "La Boheme", Both Tucker and Merrill sang 


their first Met "Traviata" to Albanese's Violetta, an occasion which also 





ie Bs 


marked Merrill's debut. Barioni made his debut with her in "Boheme" and 
Giuseppe DeLuca sang his las Met performance (Sharpless in "Butterfly") 
with Albanese, She appeared with Pinza for the first time as Susanna in 
"Ficaro" and for both her first Butterfly and Violetta at the Met, Charles 
Kullman was her tenor. In San Francisco Mario del Monaco made his debut 
in "Andrea Chenier" opposite Albanese as Maddalena and when she sang her 
first Donna Anna in the same theatre, Elizabeth Schwartopf was Elvira 


and Siepi the Don, 


Today the Albanese Butterfly and Mimi are universally recognized as 
classics and models of inspiration to all who seek to enter the world of 
Grand Opera but it is the amazing array of all of the soprano's portrayals 
that we find the real Albanese who is never content merely to perfect the 
familiar and constantly seeks new musical horizons, The enduring beauty © yi? 
of her voice and the eternal freshness of her interpretations which have Me 
“delighted music lovers for more than three decades are today being re- 


discovered by a new generation of youth, | f Be 


The historic Albanese recordings of "La Boheme" with Gigli and "Manon 
Lescaut" with Bjorling have been re-released and are thrilling whole new | 
audiences and finding new critical acclaim, In the 30 years which have 
elapsed since that first "Butterfly", Licia Albanese's unique art and . 
vibrant personality have been a constant source of joy to millions of 
music Lovers, 

In the Last few vears, Miss Albanese has added new careers to her list. 


She has aaect ee a number of Aas own opera Spades eighat an and she is giving 


eee ERS saa Ciara as EC alae Bae RSG RET NEMO RET Ns SERINE SR a pm Ep wagner CAE ARYS anniek Eo ; 
Master Classes to ot tan tle atukente at the Philadelphia Musical Academy | 
OOS RELI IOS ALE INE LEIS RIMS itt ALES ELLE LAINE GARG a Pte cera Ca 
and the North Caroline School of the Arts ve LS anes In addition, Miss Al- 
cet LAB EIR 


ea fin ELIE L LEE NEE SLE ILE LLL ICL LAN LEBEL SITIES IEE EMG ETON waares> 


banese is the faacdes of the Sanckal Beacon and active raising funds for 


a Museum in Lucca dedicated to Puccini. 
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"Addenda" to Licia Albanese's Biograph 


Licia Albanese generously contributed her talent and energy to 
countless philantropic and service Organizations, Among the most 
important are: 

Bagby Music Foundation - Trustee 


Advisory Council St. Mary's Settlement House - Member 


Sullivan Fund (which administers scholarships to talented 
young performers) - Judge 


Catholic Big Sisters - Sponsor 
St. Joseph's Day Nursery - Sponsor 
st. John the Baptist Music Choir - Sponsor 


La Guardia House = Sponsor 


my 
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Pena Rlaearicea was pie om ‘active yn: aA effort to save the Old Met 






Opera House from demolition and was a Trustee of the Old Opera House 
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It is also worth noting that Mme. Albanese holds the following degrees: 


Doctor of Music, St. Peter's College 
Doctor of Law, Seton Hall University 


Doctor of Humane Letters, Manhattan College 
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Former Metropolitan Opera soprano Licia Albanese, celebrating the 35th anniversary. 
of her Met Opera debut and the 40th anniversary of ner operatic debut at La Seala ya 


Por ay sf ee - was awarded the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, honoris | causa by the Mary-- '')&, 
s. mount Manhattan College in New York City, The honour vas bestowed upon Miss Parag 
Sears * Albanese for her invaluable contributions to music in general and to opera in 5 cigs Reape 





“particular, for her efforts on behalr of the Puccini Foundation and for her the geen 
: bees » Soy and os of teaching singing to young students, Miss Albanese already a ee, 
“ : oe oF 


eat Caen doctorates from Caldwell College, "airfield College, Manhattan College, -e haga 
a Na St 3 Peters College, Seton Hall and Sieng College. sp Al ee ae 
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RECORDINGS VIEW 


PETER G. DAVIS 





A Surprising — 
Bonanza of Old 
Met Records 


ometimes it takes a crisis to bring good 
things, and the current financial instability 
at the Metropolitan Opera has produced 
-at-least one happy by-product: the release 
of Met Saturday afternoon broadcasts on 
disk, available to one and all with a $100 
contribution to the Metropolitan Opera Fund. The idea 
got started last year when by some miracle of good 

will, artists, orchestra, chorus and the two musicians’ 
unions (AGMA and AFM) agreed to “donate” the 

Dec. 7, 1940, broadcast of “The Marriage of Figaro” 

to the cause. This year’s release is “Madama Butterfly,” 
performed on Jan. 19, 1946, with Licia Albanese, Lucielle 
Browning, James Melton and John Brownlee; judging 
from the cooperation of all parties involved and the 
encouraging audience response (over 1,800 “Butterfly” 
sets have been ordered to date, bringing in $200,000 
toward the Met’s 1974-75 deficit), we can expect 

‘a new issue every year. 


One of the more valuable aspects of this historic 
series is the preservation of performances by artists 
who, for one reason or another, were never invited to 
record some of their most famous roles, officially in 
the studios. Albanese’s Butterfly is such a case, The 
soprano sang the part 48 times at the Met between 1940 
and 1963, and Puccini’s geisha. girl has always been 
particularly identified with her. Why she never recorded 
the opera for RCA when she was under contract to that 
label is one of those phonographic mysteries for which 
no one seems to have an answer. (Actually, RCA 
announced an Albanese “Butterfly” in the fifties and 
even began the recording sessions, but for some reason 
the project was abandoned. It’s poetic justice that the 
disks of this Met broadcast were mastered and produced 
by RCA, which contributed its service gratis.) 








‘ ibenese connoisseurs have always judged this 
1946 broadcast—the first Met “Butterfly” since Pearl 
Harbor—as her best. Her voice may never have been one 
of great natural beauty, but it had a distinctively 
individual timbre which Albanese always found useful in 
making her honest, heartfelt dramatic points. In one 
sense she had the perfect Butterfly soprano, one that 
could sound appealingly fragile in the score’s more 
intimate moments; yet Capable of soaring easily over 
Puccini’s most impassioned fortissimos. None of her 
relatively few Conimercial récordings represents her as 
well as this live performance, sung with thrilling intensity 
and a richly drawn, spontaneous characterization. Her 
colleagues are not exactly golden-age perhaps, and 
Pietro Cimara’s conducting tends to be a trifle stodgy, © 
but the atmosphere crackles with the excitement 
of a real performance in the making, 


The album itself looks like a hundred dollars—a 
sturdy red felt slipcase embossed with gold lettering 
conti the three disks, a complete libretto and 
Y ney genoa a brochure with ene of pictures form past 
| d present Ae Md preiucens 2 Ree, coe 
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The past, present and Puccini seem to 
dwell happily together in Licia Alba- 
nese’s New York apartment. Scores of 
Tosca, Le Villi, La Rondine, Butterfly 
and La Bohéme are stacked with piles 
of sheet music on an elaborately ormo- 
lued piano that once belonged to Gio- 
vanni Martinelli. Literature from the 
Puccini Foundation in Lucca _ has 
collected on the coffee table, along with 
a new edition of Puccini’s letters, Puc- 
cini Com’Era, edited by Arnaldo Mar- 
chetti. A Puccini photograph sits on the 
marble mantle surrounded by two col- 
orful Butterfly dolls. And all around are 
signed photographs of Toscanini, Bori, 
Sayao, Martinelli, Pinza and De Luca. 
Licia Albanese’s life is currently pulsat- 
ing with Puccini, for she has just formed 
an American counterpart to the Italian 
Puccini Foundation, she is raising funds 
for a Puccini statue to be erected in 
Lucca, she is planning for a school, and 
she is busily singing, teaching and di- 
recting opera. The great Puccini singer 
is consciously paying back a debt to a 
composer who has given her so much 
over the past forty years. _ 

Her hair still gleamingly black and 
her energy remarkable, she proudly pro- 
_ duces a U.S. government charter for the 
_ Puccini Foundation, received after long 
_ investigation “because there are so many 
_ crooks,” she says with a twinkle. The 
- nonprofit organization has been formed 
“to memorialize the genius of the famed 
composer Giacomo Puccini by stimu- 
lating interest in the art of music in all 
its forms, but especially in the medium 
of opera.” It aims financially to assist 
young singers, instrumentalists and com- 
posers. The problem is money, and the 
soprano has been traveling all over the 
country singing concerts, lecturing and 
staging operas to seed the fund. Wit 
its first money, the Foundation is spon 
soring a soprano and clarinetist Mis 
Albanese first heard at the Philadelphi 
Musical Academy, where she is on th 
faculty; they will have the means t 
study with the North Carolina Schoo 
of the Arts in Italy (Siena and Assisi 
this summer. Becoming more and mor 
involved with the North Carolina pro 
ect, she is also bringing three girls fro 
the vocal academy with her to Ital 
this summer for her master classes, sup 
ported by private money she has raised. 
The singer’s idea of the foundation is 
just such an exchange of students. 

What is driving Licia 
this direction is her fear of the lack of 
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Keeper 
of the Flame 


Warmth and intensity, 
says Licia Albanese, 
are the soul 
of Puccini's style 


beautiful voices coming out of Italy at 
the moment, and her concern that the 
Puccini tradition of singing is quickly 
dying out with the younger generation. 
“We must do things for Puccini,’ she 
insists firmly. “No one is doing it, and 
Puccini’s music needs to be in good 
hands.” Just as certain leading artists 
looked after the young Albanese, she 
is trying to pass on her knowledge and 
experience. She talks about her young 
charges in Philadelphia and those she 
teaches privately. “I work with them. If 
they have bad habits, I make them open 
up, and they learn the repertory.” 
Eventually she would like to have her 
own Puccini school with a six-year plan 
—four years of Conconi and Garcia 
exercises to build the vocal cords (“It’s 
like a big building with a strong founda- 
tion’), ending with Mozart, “which is 
the best thing for the voice’; then a 
year of songs and arias; and in the 
sixth year the basic repertory. “By 
then singers don’t force their cords be- 
cause they have the bel canto exer- 
cises, so everything is easy for them. She 
has been traveling to Philadelphia two 
days a week for seven-hour sessions 
with her students. “I am a strong per- 
son, and I work six and seven hours a 
day for two days. The kids cry when I 
sing at the lessons to show emotion.” 
What made Licia Albanese a great 
singer onstage was the intensity, the 
sincerity with which she infused every 
role. Today she emphasizes, “Feeling is 
what I try to show my students. Puc- 
cini’s music made me cry when I was 
young. My teacher, Giuseppina Baldas- 
sare-Tedeschi, moved me so much and 
brought the emotions out of me. The 
expression of the words gives singing 
warmth, and you must do this to bring 
the public on the stage with you. You 
have to feel. I call the kids stupid and 


cold and bashful and not knowing what 


to do, but I try to show them what to 


do in my.teaching. First I hear them 
sing an aria, then I go through it for 
all the words. This takes time. I urge 
them to put their heart and soul into 
the music, to move the public, to put 
part of themselves on the stage, to 
make opera real, elegant, romantic.” 

Miss Albanese stresses the freedom 
onstage she learned from such col- 
leagues as Schipa, Gigli, Cigna and 
Pinza, and emphasizes the use of hands 
and movement to embellish the words 
and music. “All the great conductors 
and directors helped us, and then we 
found our own way. I can teach move- 
ment and expression in Puccini by show- 
ing them, but I don’t want them to imi- 
tate me. In my career, first there was 
my teacher and experience onstage. 
Then I found conductors who told us 
how to act on the music and build 
phrases. Then I became an actress. I 
always had good directors, but I never 
imitated. I got good ideas and developed 
them in my way.” 

She calls her approach a “pictur- 
esque” one. “Take the words in ‘Un bel 
di.’ You must dramatize each one, feel- 
ing the noise of the ships, the calm of 
the harbor. Quiet—and then boom, the 
cannon. Butterfly turns to Suzuki with 
‘Aspetto,’ and then at the end she em- 
braces the Pinkerton she dreams about 
until the music finishes. One girl asked 
me if this is too much to give to the 
public, and I told her that if you are at 
the Met you must reach the public with 
gestures and eyes and elegance—but as 
if you are talking, not directing traffic. 
Use the front, the back, three-quarter 
view, everything. This idea comes as a 
revelation to them. When these girls 
cry, they know what can be in opera.” 

Licia Albanese has always understood 
this and had a profound effect on her 
audience. Madama Butterfly served as 


her unofficial debut at Milan’s Teatro 


ete soprano got sick 
in the first act, and I was in the audi- 


ence and knew the role”—and her offi- 


onan dame 


: TRS AS ase. 
Cla ebut in Parma after winning a 


national competition. The role served to 
introduce her to America at the Met in 
December 1940 and to bring her back 
to Italy and La Scala in the 1950’s for 
that theater after the war. “It is my 
lucky role, the most complete to show 
what to do and satisfy as an actress and 
singer. But I love all Puccini,” she notes 
in a way that shows she means it. 
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“I started to study early and then went 
right to the big stage. In Parma I had 
twelve performances and Antonino Votto 
conducted. After that I went to Rome, 
Scala, Paris, London for the Corona- 
tion season and then America. The key 
to Puccini is not to start with Manon, 
which is very difficult. Mimi and Liu 
are good. Butterfly can break the voice, 
but I studied with Baldassare-Tedeschi, 
who was a great lyric Butterfly along 
with Pampanini. She taught me every- 
thing, even how to find rest on the stage. 
She told me in the first act to find an 
excuse to go into the house while the 
chorus is singing, to rest and change 
costumes from the geisha to the wed- 
ding dress. The entrance is very dan- 
gerous and can break the throat be- 
cause it lies on the passaggio. And it is 
wrong for the director to put the chorus 
in front of the soprano: she should be 
first, because she is in a hurry to see 
Pinkerton. It’s important to save in 
Act II also, to turn the back but still 
remain in the action, listening and re- 
laxing, offstage and with the flowers. 
You must not sing everything, or you 
get tired; speak on the music, otherwise 
it’s goodbye. Like ‘Scusi’ in Act I of 
Bohéme. Mimi is tired from the stairs 
—‘Io respiro’-—so don’t sing out but 
save, and this makes it more beautiful.” 

She recalls studying Butterfly for two 
years before singing it onstage. When 
she was ready, Baldassare-Tedeschi gave 
her the kimono and shoes for the role. 
“I knew it so well and how to act in 
the costumes that the director asked me 
if I had done it before. The same thing 
happened with Manon Lescaut. Now I 
do the same with my pupils.” She re- 
members an engagement in Venice, sing- 
ing Cio-Cio-San, Liu and Micaela with 
Gigli, Cigna, Merli, Pederzini and Lauri- 
Volpi, and later a tour to Malta and 
North Africa as Manon Lescaut, But- 
terfly, Liu, Mimi, Maddalena in Andrea 
Chénier and Refice’s Cecilia. “I remem- 
ber Tripoli, Tunis, the bus in the desert 
with the white sand and intense cold.” 

Going back to her early years in 
Bari on the Adriatic coast, she tells of 
studying voice first with her piano 
teacher and loving the ballet. Then a 
new teacher arrived from Naples with 
a diploma from the conservatory. “I was 
a coloratura and sang at weddings and all 
over. It was good experience. After four 
years with him I went to Milan, where 
I met Baldassare-Tedeschi. Then I won 


the competition and began my career.” 
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Soprano Albanese in her 
New York living room. 


One major influence was Beniamino 
Gigli, already an idol throughout the 
world. They met at La Scala, and he 
asked her to sing La Bohéme and But- 
terfly at his conservatory at Porto Re- 
canati, where opera was staged every 
summer. They became great friends, 
and he was responsible for her singing 
Mimi on the 1937 Bohéme recording 
that helped launch the international Al- 
banese career. “But they pay only one 
time with no royalties,’ she says with 
a smile. “We sang so many beautiful 
things together; he had such a beautiful 
legato and floating way of singing.” 

Another influence, later, was that of 
Lucrezia Bori. “It started with my 
teacher, who always told me I resembled 
Bori in the way I talk in my lyric voice,” 
he explains. “We had the same reper- 
tory. Baldassare-Tedeschi and Bori and 
Ersilde Cervi-Caroli were all at Scala 
together, coached by Toscanini and liv- 
ing at the Scala pensione. Whenever I 
auditioned, impresarios all said I re- 
minded them of Bori. So Bori was al- 
ways in my head. She was in Italy and 
then came to the United States, just 
like me. In San Remo I met Bori’s 
brother, who wrote to her about me. I 
met her here, and she became my con- 
fidante, helping me and telling me how 
to do many things. She was my ideal 
always.” Albanese filled Bori’s shoes as 
Manon Lescaut and Manon, Violetta, 
Mimi and in many other roles. She 
helped revive Deems Taylor’s Peter 
Ibbetson long after Bori had created 
the role of the Duchess of Towers at 
the Met in 1931, and in 1960 Bori 
coached her for her first Magda in 
La Rondine in Philadelphia. 

There are still some regrets, particu- 
larly about the Puccini roles she has 
never sung—Fidelia in Edgar, Anna in 
Le Villi, Minnie in La Fanciulla del 
West. Another is that not all her Puc- 
cini roles have been recorded, though im- 
portant documents exist of her Bohéme 
(twice in fact) and Manon Lescaut. 
“This is a shame, especially Butterfly 
[released as excerpts only]. We were in 
Rome for RCA. with Jan Peerce and 
Vincenzo Bellezza and made it nearly 
complete on tape. I wanted to finish 
it, but they said no—my good friend 
George Marek said this. It was a beau- 
tiful job. Bellezza did wonderful things 
in the orchestra; in the last act you can 
hear the wind ‘whooo whooo’ in the 
harbor and the foghorn when the ship 
comes in. I never heard these before.” 








Working with Toscanini on the Bohéme 
that celebrated the opera’s fiftieth birth- 
day she calls “a school for me. In re- 
hearsal he cued everybody and did 
everything. He worked very hard on the 
four men in Act I and on Rodolfo and 
Marcello in the last act, when they 
make insinuating remarks about Mimi 
and Musetta. He wanted all the music 
legato, with the flute, clarinet and 
French horn kept mezzo forte and piano 
to accompany the singers, so they could 
hear the singers and never cover them. 
The conductor has to care for the sing- 
ers, put them in the best way. Every- 
thing, the ritmo, the piano and forte are 
all in the score. Papi, Panizza, Cimara 
all did this; they cared for the singers.” 
After these many years of singing and 
performing, she proudly notes, “I never 





lost my voice or my high notes. This is 
because I never pushed on the low 
notes, except for some dramatic mo- 
ments. I was taught to do it with accent 
and not with the voice. It is important 
to keep the middle voice light, even 
when dramatic, or you lose the high 
notes. The drama comes in accent- 
ing the words and with diction. All the 
great singers sing on the words, and it 
is beautiful. Puccini should be bel canto 
too. His music is written with great 
jumps between high and low, not one 
note following after another. But in an 
aria like Doretta’s ‘Sogno,’ legato is im- 
portant in going from one note to an- 
other—suspension and legato attack of 
high notes. You have to think of expres- 
sion, then the legato beauty comes. 
“The same is true with “Mi chiamano 


photograph by Michael Gold 


Mimi.’ When you speak words like 
‘sweet’ and ‘bitter,’ the voice changes, 
and the same is true in singing. So you 
have to know the words, not just the 
notes. Words and meaning are so im- 
portant. With Minnie or Adriana Lec- 
Ouvreur there are so many small words 
that cannot be hurried, or it becomes 
monotonous. You need diction, variety 
and a pace to find the right phrasing.” 

Albanese’s identification with Puccini 
has often taken her to Lucca, most re- 
cently as a judge for the Puccini Found- 
ation competition in 1972. When a win- 
ner was found, a bass, she sang in con- 
cert with him and then went to Celle, 
where Puccini’s niece Alba lives part of 
the year and has made a Puccini mu- 
seum. “I fell in love with it. Puccini 
came up the mountain along the narrow, 
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primitive road the last month before his 
operation. Maybe he had the feeling he 
was going to die and had come to say 
goodbye. Alba told me so many beau- 
tiful and funny stories about Puccini as 
a child and when he came back after 
he was famous. He would call the kids 
around to listen to his music at the 
piano and then turn around and ask, 
‘Bambini, do you like this music?’ When 
they said no, he got so mad! But he 
always wanted people to react to his 
music, asking old people of the coun- 
try for their reactions and ideas. He was 
so humble and always felt what he did 
was not good enough. He was never 
satisfied—like me. Artists are always 
this way. We grow in parts and are 
never satisfied.” 

ROBERT JACOBSON 
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Antonia in Les Contes d' Hoffmann 
Photo by Bruno of Hollywood, New York 
Courtesy of Los Angeles Public Library 


Marguerite in Faust 
Photo by Bruno of Hollywood, New York 
Courtesy of William Wiemhoff 


Violetta in La Traviata 
Photo by R. Strohmeyer 
Courtesy of San Francisco Opera 


Giorgetta in Il Tabarro 
(with Lawrence Tibbett, 
Frederick Jagel) 
New York Times Photo 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Opera Archives 


NBC Symphony Broadcast Rehearsal 
(with Jan Peerce, Arturo Toscanini) 
Photo courtesy of Opera News 


Zerlina in Don Giovanni 
(with Ezio Pinza) 
Photo by R. Strohmeyer 
Courtesy of San Francisco Opera 


Title role in Suor Angelica 
Photo courtesy of San Francisco Opera 


Maddalena in Andrea Chenier 
(with Mario Del Monaco) 

Photo by R. Strohmeyer 

Courtesy San Francisco Opera 


Michaela in Carmen 
Photo by Bender 
Courtesy of William Wiemhoff 


Title role in Madama Butterfly 
Photo by Robert Lackenbach 


Courtesy of San Francisco Opera 


Puccini Foundation photos by 
arrangement with Joseph A. Gimma 


San Francisco Opera photos by 
arrangement with Herbert Scholder 


Opera News photos by arrangement 
with Robert Jacobson and Jane Poole 
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Liu in Turandot 
Photo by Robert Lackenbach 
Courtesy of San Francisco Opera 


Portrait 
Photo by Yvonne Leroux 
Courtesy of Puccini Foundation 


Donna Anna in Don Giovanni 
(with Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Jan Peerce, Cesare Siepi) 
Photo by Robert Lackenbach 
Courtesy of San Francisco Opera 


Nedda in Pagliacci 
Photo by Robert Lackenbach 
Courtesy of San Francisco Opera 


Desdemona in Otello 
(sequence from film Serenade, 
with Mario Lanza) 

Photo courtesy of Puccini Foundation 


Title role in Tosca 
Photo by Louis Mélancon 
Courtesy of Opera News 


Fiora in L'Amore de Tre Re 
Photo courtesy of Puccini Foundation 


Liu in Turandot 
Photo by Louis Mélancon 
Courtesy of Puccini Foundation 


Title role in Adriana Lecouvreur 
Photo by Louis Mélancon 
Courtesy of Puccini Foundation 


Farewell to the old Met | 
Photo courtesy of Puccini Foundation 


LICIA ALBANESE is one of the most beloved 
and respected artists in U.S. opera history. 
Especially noted for her interpretations 

of Puccini heroines, she was a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera for over twenty- 
five years and appeared frequently with 

the San Francisco Opera, both here and in 
the Bay City. She first achieved prom- 
inence by winning—from a field of 360 con- 
testants—an Italian government-sponsored 
nationwide vocal contest. In the United 
States, she was also a favorite of Arturo 
Toscanini, who chose her for his broadcasts 
of Puccini's La Bohéme and Verdi's La 
Traviata, both subsequently issued and 
Still available on RCA Records. This 
exhibit is a salute to Miss Albanese's 
fortieth year of singing in the United 
States, commencing February 10th. 
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We dosomething theydont do. 


We put our imported Canadian O.FC. 
in a Dominion teardrop bottle. 
All year round. They don’t. 

We seal it with a cork. Like rare brandy. 
They don't. 

We taste-test it 120 times a day. 
Before it’s barrelled. During blending. 

Our mellow Canadian is something 
special. From the top down. 

That’s something worth remembering. 


Blended Canadian Whisky. Distilled, taste-tested, bottled and corked in Valleyfield, P.Q. Canada. 


6 years old. 86.8 proof. © Schenley Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 
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MUSICAL FANTASIES PERPETUATED AS FACT 


Mr. Slonimsky is a noted musicologist as well as 
one of the most celebrated lexicographers of 
the Twentieth Century. He has carried out 
research in all corners of the globe, digging up 
innumerable obscure, forgotten or falsified bits 
of information. As the reader will witness be- 
low, he has an unusual talent for spicing up the 
often bland presentation of the facts of music 
history. 


Samuel Johnson defined a lexicogra- 
pher as a harmless drudge. He was wrong. 
A lexicographer can be quite harmful, 
particularly if he works in the field of 
biography. 

I ought to know, for I have been en- 
gaged for years in dredging up facts and 
circumstances of musical lives for my var- 
ous dictionaries and encyclopedias. Quite 


a few disconcerting bits of information. . 


may be brought to the surface in the pro- 
cess. The embarrassed lexicographer 
wonders whether he should publish drab 
facts or attractive fantasies, for the true 
lives of most musicians are quite different 
from the image seen through the rainbow 
colored prism of romantic biography. 

Mozart biographies tell the heart-rend- 
ing story about his funeral during a snow- 
storm. The snow was so heavy, we are 
told, that Mozart’s friends abandoned the 
funeral procession one by one, until no 
one was left to accompany Mozart to his 
grave. It is odd that none of Mozart’s 
early biographers, not even Nissen who 
married Mozart’s widow, ever mentioned 
the snowstorm. 

The story first appeared in a Vienna 
newspaper in January 1856, obviously fit- 
ted to the centennial of Mozart’s birth. 
It was anonymous, signed simply “A man 
of the People.” In the characteristic 
manner of romantic fiction the article re- 
counted the events of Mozart’s last weeks 
of life, including some private thoughts 
of the keeper of Mozart’s favorite inn. 

But the story was written 64 years 
after Mozart’s death, and even assuming 
that the innkeeper was a very young man 
at the time, he would have been pushing 
90, in 1856. The truth must have been 
quite different, the Mozart centennial 
was close at hand and the editor of the 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


paper must have decided to observe it by 
publishing an exciting story about Mo- 
zart. The snowstorm was part of the 
melodrama. 

Getting suspicious, I took along chance 
and inquired at the Zentralanstalt fur 
Meteorologie und Geodynamik in Vienna 
about the weather conditions on the day 
of Mozart’s funeral, December 6, 1791. 
Amazingly enough, a record existed. for 
that distant date, and I received a copy. 
The average temperature was mild for a 
December day, 3 degrees above zero Re- 
aumur, that is, about 38 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

There was a weak east wind and a little 
drizzle in the morning accompanied by 
some fog. There was no heavy precipita- 
tion of any kind, and snowfall could not 
have taken place at that temperature. 
Mozart’s early death was tragic, but the 
storm was staged needlessly. I published 
my findings with excusable glee. A series 
of revisions in Mozart biographies and 
general encyclopedias is now to be ex- 
pected. 

Every music lover knows the story of 
Beethoven’s “Eroica’? Symphony. As it 
is usually told, Beethoven dedicated it to 
Napoleon, but was outraged when the 
news arrived in Vienna that Napoleon had 
proclaimed himself Emperor. ‘So he isa 
tyrant like the rest of them!’ he ex- 
claimed. He tore up the dedication page, 
threw it on the floor and trampled on it. 
A fine story demonstrating Beethoven’s 
democratic ideals, but unfortunately it 
does not stand up. 

The title page of the “‘Eroica”’ is extant, 
and widely reproduced in facsimile. In it 
the dedication is laboriously crossed out 
in ink, showing that Beethoven was quite 
in possession of his faculties when he de- 
cided to take Napoleon’s name off. Asa 
matter of fact, Beethoven referred to the 
““Eroica” as “Bonaparte”? Symphony ina 
letter to his publishers written several 
months after Napoleon’s proclamation of 
the Empire. _ 

The story of Beethoven’s emotional 
outburst appears for the first time in the 

continued on page 12 
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KODALY 


Psalmus Hungaricus 


JUDITH RASKIN ,SOPRANO 
NICOLAI GEDDA, TENOR 
GEORGE SHIRLEY, TENOR 
MALCOLM SMITH,BASS 
ALBERT FULLER, HARPSICHORD 


Musica -Arterna 
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FREDERIC WALDMAN CONDUCTOR 


(arnegie Fall (oncert » 1970 


Thursday © March 5 © 8:30 p.m.) | 


Tickets at Carnegie Hall Box-Office 
$4.50; $3.75; $3.00; $2.50; $1.50 
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THE NEW RECORDS 


MOZART: Lucio Silla, K. 135. Cast: Fernando 
Ferrari (Lucio Silla), Fiorenza Cossotto (Cecilio) 
Dora Gatta (Giunia), Anna Maria Rota (Cinna), 
Rena Gary Falachi (Celia), Luigi Pontiggia 
(Aufidio). Angelicum Chamber Orchestra and 
Polyphonic Chorus of Milan, Carlo Felice Cill- 
ario conducting. Chorus director: Giulio Bertola. 
RCA VICS-6117. 


Though identified here as a drama set to 
music, “Lucio Silla” follows the dictates of op- 
era seria and represents a milestone of the young 
Mozart, who composed it in his seventeenth 
year, the third of three works written and per- 
formed in Milan. Its greatest shortcoming lies 
not in the music but in the book, a rather hack- 
written text by Giovanni de Gamerra based on 
a poorly motivated plot Supposedly derived 
from Roman antiquity. The leading role, Cecilio, 
originally intended for the great castrato, Ven- 
anzio Rauzzini, becomes in this recording the 
vehicle for the mezzo soprano Fiorenza Cossotto, 
who sings it ravishingly well. The supporting 
cast all acquit themselves most honorably and 
at times superbly. Though the score only fore- 
shadows the great operatic achievement of Mo- 
zart, it already reveals many of the formal and 
vocal devices which we identify with his best. 
As yet, the music does not build to sufficient 
heights dramatically, the almost unrelieved suc- 
cession of recitatives, arias and orchestral inter- 
ludes tending to a certain sameness for the 
modern ear. Yet it scintillates with many brill- 
iant moments, for after all it is Mozart. 


Programs in 

dance, voice 

and all 

musical instruments 
for young people 


FOR MUSIC & adults. 


AND DANCE 
120 West 16th St., 
NYC 10011 
OR 5-3260 


TZIPORA H. JOCHSBERGER, 


Ourector 


PIRAEUS MY LOVE 
117 W. 57th St. 757-1040 
The romantic aura of the Athenian seaport 
is lovingly recreated here, in a bright setting 
reminiscent of a ship’s interior. The thoroughly 
Greek cuisine features such dishes as moussaka 
(a frothy eggplant, meat and cream sauce mix- 
ture) and glossa yemisti (baby flounder stuffed 
with crab, shrimp and lobster). Entrees are from 
$3.50 to $5.50. The restaurant is open for lunch 
weekdays and for dinner every day from 5 p.m. 
WINE and APPLES RESTAURANT 
~A TOUCH OF EUROPE ON 57th STREET— 
Carafe of wine, apples, port saute & brie cheese 
for 2—$3.75 Open from 12 Noon to 2 a.m. 





VERDI: Aida. Cast: Leontyne Price (Aida), 
Rita Gorr (Amneris), Jon Vickers (Radames), 
Robert Merrill (Amonasro), Giorgio Tozzi (Ram- 
fis), Plinio Clabassi (King of Egypt), Frank 
Ricciardi (Messenger), Mietta Sighele (Priestess). 
Rome Opera House Orchestra and Chorus, 
Georg Solti conducting. Chorus master: G luseppe 
Conca. London OSA-1393. 


Now that the Metropolitan Opera, enfin, has 
opened a truncated season with Verdi’s time- 
ordained spectacular featuring the latter-day 
Aida of them all, Leontyne Price, let us (not 
too envidiously) hear the same diva in an utterly 
sumptuous performance of the same opera re- 
cently recorded in Rome under the driving 
baton of Georg Solti. The emphasis is on opera 
at its grandest, replete with the color and ex- 
citement of an old Egypt that never was except 
as reconstituted by the fertile musicality of an 
Italian genius of the nineteenth century. Emo- 
tions are unfalteringly projected by a cast 
which knows its business and performs it with 
brio. Solti’s dynamism keeps the proceedings 
on the move, almost relentlessly but always 
with heart. Since there is little in “‘Aida” which 
requires subtlety of sentiment, what more 
should one ask? 


continued on page 10 
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THE RECORD HUNTER 


(NEW ON) 57th STREET 
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Now! Enjoy tape cartridges through your present stereo record system! 


-Track Tape Cartridge Player 


OUR REGULAR PRICE $69.95 


~ any @ Vere 


Yours ond handling 
for only 


when you join the Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge 
Servite by buying three cartridges now and agree- 
ing to buy only seven additional cartridges during the 
coming year, from the more than 600 to be offered 





The richness of full stereo sound—with 
the convenience of 8-track cartridges! 


e@ Plays through your home go Push-Button Program Se- 
stereo record system...no lector...changes from one 
special installation, plugs program to another with 
right into your amplifier the touch of your finger 


or stereo phonograph 
P grap e Completely automatic 
@ Program Indicator... operation 
: : lights up each program 
From Japan , when unit is in operation © Rich walnut graining 








Here’s the most advanced, most convenient, most may take the Player for only $9.95 when you join from time to time the Service will offer some 
trouble-free way for you and your family to enjoy the new Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge Service special cartridges which you may reject by return- 
stereo music in your home — a way that frees and buy three cartridges of your choice for only ing the special dated form provided . . . or accept 
you forever from records that scratch, warp and $6.98 each. by doing nothing. 


ee ee ee eee arb Eteach Your only obligation as a member is to purchase Your Own Charge Account! Upon enrollment, we 
TAPE CARTRIDGE PLAYER... now yours, in this ex- seven additional cartridges during the coming year will open a charge account in your name. You pay 
traordinary offer, at a truly tatatous bargain price! ... music you'd probably buy anyway! As a mem- for your cartridges only after you’ve received 
ded : ber you will receive, every four weeks, a copy of them. They will be mailed and billed to you at the 
With the Columbia 8-Track Player, you'll be able the Service’s buying guide. Each issue contains regular Service price of $6.98 (Classical and spe- 


to enjoy full stereo fidelity, plus the effortless con- scores of different cartridges to choose from — cial cartridges somewhat higher), plus a mailing 
ie les oa dae in your a Car- __ the best-sellers from over 50 different labels! and handling charge. 

ate tin ae. vikte Pi i if you want only the regular selection of your Free Cartridges! You'll get an additional cartridge 

vides superb stereophonic nena reproduction right musical interest, you need do nothing — it will be of your choice FREE for every two cartridges you 

through your present home stereo record system! shipped to you automatically. Or you may order any buy, once you've completed your enrollment agree- 

; . of the other cartridges offered . . . or take no car- ment. That’s like getting a 333% discount on ail 

Our regular price for the Player Is $69.95 — yet tridge at all. . . just by returning the convenient the 8-track cartridges you want, for as long as you 


now, as part of this special introductory offer, you selection card by the date specified. What’s more, want! Fill in and mail the coupon today! 











ATTENTION CREDIT CARD HOLDERS: 


lf you prefer, you may charge your Player and cartridges to your 
credit card. We honor six different plans. Simply check your pref- 
erence and include your account number on the coupon. 
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CARTRIDGES § é . Bee] | COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE SERVICE 
= : ig gee Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 

Please enroll me as a member, and send me the Columbia 
8-Track Cartridge Player described here. I am enclosing 
my check or money order for $9.95. (Complete satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed or my money will be refunded in full.) 
Also send me these three cartridges, billing me $6.98 each, 
plus mailing and handling for the Player and cartridges. 
Fill in numbers. 
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My main musical interest is (check one box only): 847-9/3R 
C1 Easy Listening () Young Sounds [] Country 


As a member of the Service, my only obligation is to pur- 
chase as few as seven additional cartridges during the com- 
ing year at the regular Service price under the terms 
outlined in this advertisement .. . and I may cancel my 
membership at any time thereafter. If I continue, Iam to 
receive an 8-track cartridge of my choice FREE for every 
two additional selections I purchase. 
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NO ONE THESE DAYS HAS TIME TO 


WHICH RECORD? AUDITION EVERY NEW RELEASE 
BEFORE DECIDING WHAT TO BUY. 
FOR RELIABLE REPORTS READ... 


The American 


ecord Guide 


e the oldest, and now the only, in- 
dependent monthly review journal 

efor thirty-five years the serious 
record collector’s trusted counse- 
lor 

*by far the most encyclopedic in 
its Coverage of the new releases 

eand more than comments — com- 
parisons! 

THE LONDON TIMES says: 

“Although The American Record Guide allows for differ- 


ences of opinion, it is never dull or uninteresting, and 
never fails to convey the stamp of authority.” 
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... then you’ll 
love this lively 
new book, the first 


guage biography of the —“a 





major English-lan- 


COMPLETE 
composer In more than 25 years. ROAST BEEF DINNER 
Contains much new information about - 
Beethoven and his friends and foes. $575 






Makes a new attempt—as absorbing 
as a detective story—to unravel the 
mystery of the “Immortal Beloved.” A 
monument of a book, richly illustrated. 


BEETHOVEN 


Biography of a Genius 
by George R. Marek 





Enjoy wonderful cuisine, plus dancing 
every night (except Sunday). Deli- 
cious a la carte dishes plus popular 
roast beef dinner, which includes 
soup, hearty slice of beef, huge baked 
potato, salad, dessert and coffee. 
Only $5.75. No minimum. No 

cover. Reservations: Cl 7-8000 Cn 


® 


Park-Sheraton Hotel 


7TH AVENUE AT 56TH STREET 
SHERATON HOTFLS AND MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 






$10.00 at 
AW Funk & Wagnalls —_2!! bookstores 


A Division of Reader’s Digest Books, Inc. 
















CARNEGIE HALL/78th Season 


Sunday evening, February 22, 1970 at 8:30 


30th ANNIVERSARY GALA 


LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano 


ALFREDO ANTONINI 
and 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Profits to Bagby Music Lovers Foundation 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
165 West 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 
RCA Records 


Personal Representative: Peter Gravina 





George Szell 


Brahms Concerto in D for Violin, Op. 77 
David Ojistrakh, violin 


The Cleveland Orchestra SFO.36033 


Brahms Concerto in a for Violin & ‘Cello. Op. 102 
David Oistrakh, violin 

Mstislav Rostropovich, cello 

The Cleveland Orchestra SFO 36()32 


Beethoven The Five Piano Concertos 
Emil Gilels, piano 

The Cleveland Orchestra SE 3731 
(Recipient of a’68 Record of the Year 
award from Stereo Review) 


Beethoven Concerto No. 5 in Eb. Op. 73 (“Emperor”) 
Emil Gilels, piano 


The Cleveland Orchestra S 3603] 


The Cleveland Orchestra appears through 
the courtesy of Columbia Records 


Mahler Des Knaben Wunderhorn 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone 

The London Symphony Orchestra S 36547 


Strauss Four Last Songs (1948) 
Five Songs 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano 
The Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra S 36347 
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PROGRAM 
I 


Qui la voce, “I Puritani”’ 
Quel guardo, il cavaliere, “Don Pasquale” 
Licia Albanese 


I 


Overture, “Il viaggio a Reims” 
Orchestra 


Il 


Je dis que rien ne m’epouvante, “Carmen” (Micaela’s Aria) 
Il est doux, il est bon, ““Herodiade”’ 
Licia Albanese 


IV 


Overture, “La Forza del Destino”’ 
Orchestra 


V 


O Cielo! Dove son io! ““Aroldo”’ 
Licia Albanese 


INTERMISSION 
VI 


Esser madre e un inferno, ““L’Arlesiana”’ 
Ebben n’andro lontana, “La Wally” 
Un di ero piccini, “Iris” 
Licia Albanese 


Vil 


Intermezzo, “Jewels of the Madonna’”’ 
Dance of the Camorristi,“Jewels of the Madonna” 
Orchestra 


Vill 


Sola, perduta e abbandonata, ‘Manon Lescaut” 
Addio senza rancor, ““La Boheme”’ 
Un bel di vedremo, “Madama Butterfly” 
Tu, tu, piccolo iddio, “Madama Butterfly” 
Licia Albanese 


Bellini 
Donizetti 


Rossini 


Bizet 
Massenet 


Verdi 


Verdi 


Cilea 
Catalani 
Mascagni 


Wolf-Ferrari 
Wolf-Ferrari 


Puccini 
Puccini 
Puccini 
Puccini 


PROGRAM NOTES 
I 


Qui la voce, “I Puritani”’ Bellini 
Elvira, caught in the machinations between her father and her two suitors, believes her- 
self forsaken by Sir Arthur whom she really loves, and she loses her reason. Act II centers 
around her pitiful condition. 


Quel guardo, il cavaliere, “‘Don Pasquale” Donizetti 
Norina, the young widow in love with Ernesto, has been reading a romantic novel in which 
there is a tender love scene. Smiling to herself she muses that she, too, is well versed in 
the arts of amorous conquest—the tantalizing smiles, the coy refusals, the thousand fem- 
inine caprices which will ensnare a man’s heart. 


Ill 


Je dis que rien ne m‘epouvante, ‘‘Carmen” Bizet 
(Micaela’s Aria) 
Micaela has come in search of Don Jose to bring him a message from his dying mother. 
She is terrified by the gloom and hush of the forest and calls upon Heaven to protect her. 
“Tam not faint-hearted, yet I feel so alone. Help me, O Lord, Thou.art ever near...” 


Il est doux, il est bon, ‘“‘Herodiade” Massenet 
Salome confides to Phanuel, chief advisor of Herod, how she was saved in the desert by 
the Prophet John and how she now seeks this good man to tell him of her love. “He is 
kind, he is good...” 


Vv 


O Cielo! Dove son io!, ““Aroldo” Verdi 
Mina, tortured with remorse, has come to pray in the castle cemetery, at the tomb of her 
mother. “Oh heavens! Where am I? An irresistible force has dragged me here! On every 
tomb engraved in dreadful letters I read my crime! Ah, this is my mother’s holy grave! 

She so pure... and I!. . . Mother, help me in my grief. Look down on your daughter, I 
beg you, and see her anguish. God will not deny me his forgiveness for your sake.” 


VI 


Esser madre e un inferno, ‘“‘L’Arlesiana”’ Cilea 
In the last act of the opera, Rosa, distraught, kneels in prayer. Her younger son is an im- 
becile and the older is about to destroy himself because of L’Arlesiana’s rejection. She 
asks God’s mercy for her sons and herself. 


Ebben n’andro lontana, “‘La Wally” Catalani 
Wally, the heroine is a strange, wild creature, and refuses to marry the man whom her 
father has chosen, for she doesn’t love him. Whereupon her father threatens to disown 
her. Wally, left alone, sings, “I will gO away, up into the white-capped mountains. Oh, 
mother dear, your Wally will ne‘er again return—she will wander homeless and alone.” 


Un di ero piccini, “‘Iris”’ Mascagni 
The action of the opera “Iris,” composed in 1898, takes place in Japan. Iris, the beautiful 
young daughter of the blind Cieco, is abducted to a place of pleasure by Kyoto, a pro- 
curer, and Qsaka, a wealthy rake. She is driven mad by the experience and throws herself 
from the window into a sewer. Halfway between life and death, she bemoans her own 
sad destiny, asking why... why? “One day, when I was a little girl,” she recalls, “the 
priest Bonzo explained to me the symbolic story that was painted on a canvas—the dark- 
ness of the shore, the dry sea, the carefree girl on the beach with her hair flying, the sky 
aflame. From the sea there came an octopus to consume her. The priest counseled me to 
take heed and remember that happiness is the divine purity of true love—the opposite is 
death.” 

The Rising Sun greets the dying Iris, and she hails her only salvation, the God of Day. She 
sinks into a field of blossoms and becomes one with the flowers. 
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VIII 


Sola, perduta e abbandonata, “Manon Lescaut” Puccini 
Manon, a beautiful young girl from Amiens, on her way to a convent, elopes with the 
handsome Chevalier-des Grieux, who she later deserts to become the mistress of the elder- 
ly, but wealthy, Geronte de Ravoir. Soon tiring of a life of luxury and boredom, she re- 
turns to des Grieux. Geronte, in a rage of jealousy, denounces her to the police as a pros- 
titute, and she is banished to the French province of Louisiana. Des Grieux is smuggled 
aboard the ship taking her to America, and they arrive in New Orleans, penniless, and in 
desperate need of food and shelter. Wandering aimlessly and exhausted from thirst, Man- 
on can go no further. Des Grieux leaves her to seek water. Manon, ow delirious, sings in 
desperation, ‘“‘Lonely, forsaken and abandoned, all hope is dead. The memory of my past 
haunts me, only the grave can bring relief, but do not let me die, my dearest—help me!” 
Des Grieux returns, but her strength is spent and she expires in his arms. 


Addio senza rancor, ““La Boheme” Puccini 
(Donde lieta) 
The fragile Mimi, weakened by her incessant coughing and driven to distraction by her 
lover’s jealousy, decides to leave Rodolfo. She offers him the things she has left behind, a 
little bracelet of gold, the prayer-book he had given her—her little pink bonnet. She bids 
him a pathetic farewell. 


Un bel di vedremo, ‘“‘Madama Butterfly” Puccini 
The scene is the interior of Madame Butterfly’s house. Suzuki, her faithful maid, tearfully 
shows her lack of faith in the return of the American husband. Butterfly, consoling her 
weeping maid, confidently describes the return of Pinkerton, saying: — ‘One fine day we 
will see a thread of smoke rising far off in the sea, and then his ship will appear.” 


Tu, tu, piccolo iddio, ““Madama Butterfly” Puccini 
In the final suicidal scene, Butterfly sings to her child whom she is giving to Kate, the 
American wife of her Pinkerton—‘““You, you, beloved idol! Fairest flower of beauty! 
Though you ne‘er must know it, ‘tis for you I am dying—that you may go away beyond 
the ocean, never to feel the torment when you are older that your mother forsook you! 

O my son, sent to me from Heaven, straight from the throne of glory. . . Farewell, be- 
loved! Go—play—play.” 
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Mme. Albanese’s portrait is by Marion Pike, the distinguished California artist now based in 
Paris. She is celebrated for her portraits of many outstanding personalities, among whom are Artur 


Rubinstein, Zubin Mehta, the sculptor Giacometti, “Coco” Chanel, Bob Hope and Governor Ronald 
Reagan (the latter for the cover of TIME). 








LICIA ALBANESE 


When the history of grand opera in modern 
times is finally written, the name of Licia Alban- 
ese will surely be recorded as one of the most 
extraordinary and most beloved of the great di- 
vas. A reigning prima donna at the Metropolitan 
for a quarter of a century, Albanese made her 
debut in the old Metropolitan Opera House in 
the role for which she is perhaps most renown- 
ed—‘‘Madame Butterfly”. To most of the aud- 
ience on that historic evening of February 9, 
1940, the beautiful, young Italian soprano was 
virtually unknown despite the fact that she had 
already made her formal debut as Madame But- 
terfly in Parma, before one of the most demand- 
ing audiences in Italy and as Mimi at La Scala 
with Beniamino Gigli with whom she also re- 
corded “‘La Boheme’. But from the moment 
Cio-Cio San’s voice was heard off-stage in the 
opening notes of Butterfly’s entrance, the aud- 
ience knew they were in the presence of a rare 
and exquisite new singer. The next day, critic 
Virgil Thompson summed up everyone’s emo- 
tions by writing in the old Herald Tribune. “She 
is the rare song-bird, the Italian lyric soprano. 
The voice in all its natural purity and soft brill- 
iance produces a musical effect of such pene- 
trating beauty as it has not been my pleasure to 
hear in many a year.” Later Tennessee Williams 
was to write: “It is asifa rose became a throat.” 
To document the Albanese career at the 
Metropolitan is at once a simple and complex 
matter. The temptation is great to say merely 
that she was the greatest Puccini heroine the 
Met ever had, for her warmly human and vocally 
brilliant portrayals of Mimi, Manon Lescaut, 
Cio-Cio San, Liu and Tosca will be cherished 
for years to come. But they are only part of the 
story. The record of Texaco broadcasts from 
1940 to 1959 reveals that among the remark- 
able total of 44 transmissions from the Met 
featuring Licia Albanese, only four were in Puc- 
cini operas. Her other broadcast roles were Mar- 
guerite in “Faust”. Nedda in “Pagliacci”, Mas- 
senet’s ‘““Manon”, Susanna in “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, Micaela in ‘“‘Carmen”’, Lauretta in “Gi- 
anni Schicci’’, Giorgetta in “Il Tabarro”’, Violet- 
ta in ‘“‘La Traviata’’, Nannetta in ‘‘Falstaff’ and 
Desdemona in ‘Otello’, the first opera ever 
televised from the Met. The chronicle of Alban- 
ese’s career at the Met is incomplete without 
mention of “Adriana Lecouvreur’’. the opera 
which she sang for the first time in the old house 
and in which she achieved one of her greatest 
triumphs. 

Opera lovers outside metropolitan New York 
have been privileged to hear Albanese in still 
other memorable roles: San Francisco heard her 


as Antonia in “Tales of Hoffmann”, Maddalena 
in “‘Andrea Chenier,’ Suor Angelica, Zerlina 
and Donna Anna in “Don Giovanni’’, Norina in 
‘Don Pasquale” and Marguerite in ‘““Mefistofele”’ 
and Concepcion in ‘‘L’Heure Espagnole”’ while 
St. Louis heard her first Fedora and Philadelphia 
her Charlotte in “Werther”, Magda in ““La Ron- 
dine” and Fiora in ‘““The Love of Three Kings”. 
The Albanese repertory also includes Santuzza 
and Aida sung in New York, New Jersey and 
Washington D.C. and the Duchess of Tower in a 
rare performance of Deems Taylor’s “Peter 
Ibettson” at the Empire State Festival. 

Albanese’s career is studded with the names 
of other great singers who shared the stage with 
her. At the Metropolitan, Tagliavini made his 
Met debut opposite the soprano in “La Bo- 
heme’. Both Tucker and Merrill sang their first 
Met “Traviata” to Albanese’s Violetta, an occa- 
sion which also marked Merrill’s debut, Barioni 
made his debut with her in “Boheme” and 
Giuseppe De Luca sang his last performance 
(Sharpless in “Butterfly”) with Albanese. She 
appeared with Pinza for the first time as Susanna 
in Figaro and for both her first Butterfly and 
Violetta at the Met, Charles Kulliman was her 
tenor. In San Francisco Mario del Monaco made 
his debut in ““Andrea Chenier” opposite Alban- 
ese as Maddalena and when she sang her first 
Donna Anna in the same theater, Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf was Elvira and Siepi the Don. 

Today the Albanese Butterfly and Mimi are 
universally recognized as classics and models of 
inspiration to all who seek to enter the world of 
Grand Opera but it is in the amazing array of all 
of the soprano’s portrayals that we find the real 
Albanese who is never content merely to perfect 
the familiar and constantly seeks new musical 
horizons. The enduring beauty of her voice and 
the eternal freshness of her interpretations which 
have delighted music lovers for more than three 
decades are today being re-discovered by a new 
generation of youth. 

The historic Albanese recordings of “La Bo- 
heme” with Gigli and “Manon Lescaut” with 
Bjorling have been re-released and are thrilling 
whole new audiences and finding new critical 
acclaim. In the 30 years which have elapsed 
since that first “Butterfly”, Licia ALbanese’s 
unique art and vibrant personality have been a 
constant source of joy to millions of music 
lovers. On this momentous occasion, all hearts 
are joined to pay homage to one of the great 
ladies of music and to thank her not only for the 
bounties of the past but*for what she still has to 
offer us. 


Russian Tea Room Menu (continued) 





Just where does the Russian Tea Room stand? 
Slightly to the left of Carnegie Hall. 


150 W. 57 St. CO 5-0947 


Our greatest yet! 


London leads the way again—another 
almost unbelievable step forward in the 
history of recording. Another operatic 


triumph slated for world-wide acclaim. 


Der Rosenkavalier 


Regine Crespin, Yvonne Minton, Helen Donath, 
Manfred Jungwirth, Luciano Pavarotti, 


Otto Wiener, Emmy Loose, 
Alfred Jerger, Anton Dermota and many 


other superb artists. 


LONDON, Georg Solti and The Vienna 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
The Royal Family 


of Opera OSA-1435 








You can become 


part owner 






Investors Stock Fund is a mutual 
fund that owns securities in more 
than 120 U.S. corporations. 

It is designed to give you both 
long-term capital gain possibilities 
and reasonable income con- 
sistent with capital gain 
objectives. 

By using our Inves 
tors Accumulation 
Plan, youean now buy 
Investors Stock Fund 
for $20 a month. 

Matus abtevelat-arehCinuler 






in a portfolio 
of more than 120 
RO Oey y reyeztaleyer 
for $20 a month. 


uted only by IDS* (Investors Diver 
sified Services). 

IDS is also the exclusive distribu- 
tor of five other mutual funds and 
Face Amount Certificates. For free 
prospectuses (information 
booklets) mail the prepaid 
coupon today. 

Your LDS man also 
offers Self Employed 
Retirement Plans- 
Keogh Act. Life in- 
surance plans also 
avallable. 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


Investors Building 


Minne me - As , 
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continued from page 6 

HINDEMITH: Cardillac, Op. 39. Cast: Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau (Cardillac, the Goldsmith), 
Leonore Kirschstein (Daughter), Donald Grobe 
(Officer), Karl Christian Kohn (Gold Merchant), 
Eberhard Katz (Cavalier), Elisabeth Soderstrom 
(Lady), Willi Nett (Provost Marshal). Radio 
Orchestra and Chorus of Cologne, Joseph Keil- 
berth, conducting. Chorus director: Herbert 
Schernus. Deutsche Grammophon 1 39-435/6 


The opera ‘“‘Cardillac’”’ stems from one of the 
tales of Hoffmann, ‘Das Frauelein von Scud- 
ery,” which tells of a goldsmith, Rene Cardillac, 
highly esteemed in the Court of Louis XIV but 
a man possessed of an insane love for the things 
he creates, leading him to murder, if necessary, 
to regain them. Drawing rather freely from this 
eerie setting, Ferdinand Lion prepared the opera 
libretto which Paul Hindemith, just past thirty, 
put to music which reflected more the influences 
of Expressionism then rampant in Germany 
than the later, more mature composer, who 
achieved a kind of serenity through his charac- 
teristically linear style, would have approved. 
Indeed, Hindemith re-did ‘“‘Cardillac”’ twenty- 
five years later, but the present recording is of 
the original version, thanks to the insistence of 
the conductor, Joseph Keilberth. Though a de- 
voted exponent of Hindemith, he disagreed 
with the composer by insisting that the first 
version, though less ambitious structurally, was 
more inventive and displayed a youthful elan 
which revealed how much romanticism existed 
in one who was evolving an anti-romantic style. 
The performance on these discs is stunning, an 
excellent cast (featuring Fischer-Dieskau in full 
Stride) and a dedicated conductor realizing both 
the theatricality and formal excellence of an 
opera which merits greater exposure. 


Le Restaurant LUNCHEON - COCKTAILS 
Par Excellence DINNER: CLOSED SUNDAY 


Quo VApis 


26 EAST 63° ST. at MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. - TE 8.0590 | 


"RESTAURANT 
CONTINENTAL 
CUISINE OF 
DISTINCTION > 
FOR LUNCHEON | 


PRE-THEATRE DINNER AND DINNER 


PRIVATE DINING FACILITIES 


J 13 E. 55TH .N.Y.C. PL3-7296 


tht Jose ak 


¥ilolaw Fool 


ITALIAN PAVILION 


24 W. 55TH, N.Y C chtai JU 6 § 


Elegance is alive and well -. 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 





Brunch 12-3 Saturday—Sunday 
Dinner every evening 


Rockefeller Center, 65th Floor, PL 7-9090 





“Enough museums, 
Alex. Let’s eat.” 










teeters 
Sits 


“Sure, Pablo, 


where ?”’ 


LE TOILE 


LE RESTAURANT 


1 East 59th Street—PL 1-7025 








THE NEW BOOKS 


BEETHOVEN: The Last Decade 1817-1827, by 
Martin Cooper. London: Oxford University 
Press. x + 483 pp., illustrated. Various appen- 
dixes. Index. $12.75. 

BEETHOVEN. Biography of a Genius, by 
George R. Marek. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls. xix + 696 pp., illustrated. Various appen- 
dixes. Index. $10.00. 


Though Beethoven was only fifty-seven when he 
died, in a sense he had almost fully realized 
himself as a creative artist. Unmistakable as a 
musical genius in the early and middle stages of 
his career, the last decade revealed new, or at 
least deeper, qualities either because of but more 
likely in spite of his deafness, his increasing ill- 
nesses, the struggle over his nephew Karl, the 
loss of patrons and other vicissitudes of those 
years. His musical language made more demands 
on his listeners, from time to time it reached an 
exaltation which almost taxed the soul, and it 
often turned introspective in strange ways. In his 
excellent book, Martin Cooper dismisses the 
over-romanticizing of Beethoven’s last period 
on the part of writers, would-be metaphysicians, 
who look for religious transfiguration in every 
dark corner of the composer’s psyche. “This 
belief was intimately and organically connected 
with the equally mistaken idea that Beethoven 


himself was some kind of superhuman being not 
subject to the ordinary human frailties. How 
untrue both these propositions are, I hope to 
show in the course of what follows.” Not only 
does he make his points effectively, he also pro- 
vides us with an exciting bit of scholarship which 
reconstructs the period 1817-1827 in the full- 
ness of Beethoven’s activities as composer, 
friend, uncle and in-law. Special chapters deal 
with the social, political and religious atmo- 
sphere of the decade. Yet all this is only half 
of the book, for the second part analyzes in de- 
tail the major works of that decade: the Ninth 
Symphony, Missa Solemnis, the late string 
quartets and piano sonatas and the two ‘cello 
sonatas, opus 102. 

Mr. Marek’s biography of Beethoven pos- 
sesses all the hallmarks of a monumental book 
worthy of commemorating the bicentennial of 
the composer’s birth. It is printed on elegant 
paper and handsomely bound, and the author 
has taken great pains to make his text as defin- 
itive as possible, bringing in many of the latest 
theories and speculations on the more mystify- 
ing aspects of the composer’s life and work. Ac- 
tually, the stress is on the man and his times, 
not on the music. The overall impression is one 
of thoroughness, though a bit more rhetorical 
than the lean almost understated approach of 
Martin Cooper. Mr. Marek’s book finds its 
strength in breadth rather than depth. It def- 
initely deserves a wide and popular readership. 


THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Bachelor of Science Degree 


Bachelor of Music Degree 


Diploma + Post-Graduate Din!oma 


Extension and Preparatory Divisions 


Cpera Workskop 





catalog upon request 


157 East 74th Street, New York, N.Y. 1002: (212) 737-0700 


‘Caruage House Restananrt 


682-7090 


575 Third Avenue (Cor. E. 38th St.) Piano Bar until 1:00 a.m. 
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THE ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


Founded by Leopold Damrosch in 1873 


T. CHARLES LEE, Conductor 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Friday Evening, March 20 


THREE CHORUS FESTIVAL 


BEETHOVEN—MASS IN C 
NIELSEN—HYMNUS AMORIS 
(AMERICAN PREMIERE) 
HOLST—THE HYMN OF JESUS 


CHORUS OF THE ORATORIO SOCIETY 
BOY CHOIR OF TRINITY CHURCH 
(Southport, Connecticut) 

CHOIR OF MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
(Wichita Falls, Texas) 


Kate Hurney, Soprano 
Jenneke Barton, Mezzo-Soprano 
William Greene, Tenor 
Robert Shiesley, Baritone 
Ned Styres, Bass-Baritone 
and 


THE ORCHESTRA OF AMERICA 


Tickets $2.00 to $6.00 
Rm. 504 Carnegie Hall 
881 7th Avenue, Cl 7-4199 
and at Carnegie Hall Box Office 


DAVID For over 17 years on Major 
Piano Faculty of The Curtis 

SAPERTON Institute of Music. Assist- 
ant to Director, Josef Hof- 

Mus. p. mann, Member of the 
famed Busoni ‘‘Circle’’ in 

Berlin. Son-in-law of the 

Taught: late Leopold Godowsky, 
Jorge Bolet many of whose composi- 
Abbey Simon tions and paraphrases he 


Sidney Foster 
Julius Katchen 
Seymour Lipkin 


recorded. Also recorded 27 
Chopin Etudes. Recordings: 
Victor Red Seal, Command 
Shura Cherkassky Performance Records Inc. 
William Masselos and Kapp. Steinway Piano. 


344 West 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 10023 
Tel. SU 7-1745 





DALCROZE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


“Combining the Complete Music 
best features of Curriculum — Artist 
European and Faculty — Daicroze 


American Music Teacher's Certificate 
Education” Program 
ony Authorized Daicraze Teachers’ 
raining Schoo! in the Americas 
DR. HILDA M. SCHUSTER: DIRECTOR 
161 E. 73rd St., New York, N. Y. 10021 TR 89-0316 
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basic Beethoven biography by his devoted 
disciple Schindler,but he was only 9 years 
old in 1804 when Beethoven wrote the 
““Eroica.’’ His source was the posthumous 
autobiography of Beethoven’s pupil Ferd- 
inand Ries, which Ries dictated on his 
deathbed in 1837, 33 years after the event. 
Obviously the documentary value of the 
story is nil. 

Sometimes a typographical error be- 
comes a lexicographical person. The myth- 
ical Lt. Kije, immortalized in Prokofiev’s 
music, was supposedly the product of an 
error on the part of a Czarist clerk. To 
cover up the bureaucratic blunder, the 
military authorities had to invent a suit- 
able biography for the non-existent off- 
icer, and so provided Prokofiev with a 
fine subject for his satirical talent. 

Incredible as it may seem, phantom 
musicians are encountered in the most 
unexpected and respectable sources The 
renowned German lexicographer Robert 
Eitner created a few in his monumental 10 
volume encyclopedia bearing the formid- 
able title “‘Biographisch—bibliographisches 
Quellenlexikon der Musiker und Musikg- 
lehrten der christlichen Zeitrechnung bis 
zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts.’’ Eitner 
had no knowledge of the French language 
and when in his research in the archives 
of Europe he came upon a pile of anony- 
mous French songs, he decided that the 
nouns in their titles were the names of the 
composers. Thus, “La Chanson d’un gai 
Berger’? became a song by a composer 
named Ungay Berger, and ‘“‘La Chanson 
de L’Auberge Isolee’’ became a song by 
the woman composer Isolée L’ Auberge. 
And so Gay Shepherd and Miss Isolated 
Tavern became incarnated in the great 
““Quellenlexikon” to the amazement and 
bafflement of generations of music stud- 
ents. 

In the spirit of creative competition, 
I myself invented a composer to be listed 
at the end of my edition of Baker’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians. To 
make him the last conceivable name in the 
alphabet, I christened him Krst Zyzik. A 
ccording to his biography, he was born in 
Pressburg on Feb. 29, 1900, and traveled 
widely to Pozsony and Bratislava. (There 
was no Feb. 29, in 1900; it was not a leap 
year. Pressburg, Pozsony and Bratislava 
are respectively the Austrian, Hungarian 
and Czech names of the same town.) In 











1921 Zyzik wrote an oratorio for the 
quadricentennial of the Diet of Worms, in 
vermicular counterpoint. He also comp- 
osed a cantata “Strc Prst Skrz Krk,” in 
which only consonants are used. 

Incidentally, the jawbreaking title ac- 
tually makes sense in Czech; it means: 
Put your finger across your throat. I sent 
Zyzik to my editors expecting them to 
have fun with it. To my dismay, Zyzik’s 
biography came back dutifully set in type. 

I like a joke as much as anybody, but 
when I contemplated the consequences 
of my playing Frankenstein, with the 
monstrous Zyzik invading one dictionary 
after another, I became horrified. I called 
my publishers and confessed the hoax. 
Zyzik was killed off. 

There isjoy in pedantry. Polemical ex- 
changes among biographers of famous 
men are often hilarious. I recall a talk 
about a dead Russian poet at an emigre 
gathering in Paris. A professional looking 
literary critic discussed the poet’s love 
life, and mentioned several women known 
to have been his mistresses. Then he spoke 
about one particular lady, who exercised 
considerable influence on him. “But their 
relationship was purely platonic,” he add- 
ed. At this point a little old lady in the 
audience stood up and exclaimed: “‘I did 
too sleep with him!” 

And this brings to mind a perfect foot- 
note by a German editor of Goethe's aut- 
obiography. “I have never loved anyone so 
much as Lili SchOnemann,”’wrote Goethe. 
“Here the great Goethe errs,” the foot- 
note read. “His greatest love was Fred- 
erike Drion.” 


From THE LOS ANGELES TIMES, Sunday, 
May 1, 1966. Reprinted by permission of 
Nicolas Slonimsky. 
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Instant tickets | 
fromTicketron 


O 
...the new way to go 


Concert 
evenings 
at Carnegie 
Hall 
Claudio Abbado 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Feb. 7, 
Sat., 8:30 PM 


George Szell 


Cleveland Orchestra —Wed. & Thurs., 8:30 PM 
Feb. 11 —Pianist: Bruno Leonardo Gelber 
Feb. 12 —Cellist: Lynn Harrell 


Antal Dorati 


Stockholm Philharmonic, —Feb. 21, Sat., 8:30 PM 


Walter Susskind 


St. Lovis Symphony Orchestra —Feb. 26, 
Thurs., 8:30 PM 
Pianist: Gina Bachaver 


Colin Davis 


Boston Symphony Orchestra —Feb. 28, 
Sat., 8:30 PM 
Pianist: Ingrid Haebler 


Lukas Foss 


Buffalo Phil. Orchestra —March 11, Wed., 8:30 PM 
Soloist: Gloria Davy 


Sergiu Comissiona 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra —March 21, 
Sat., 8:30 PM 
Pianist: Leon Fleisher 



























Your choice of great seats for these superlative) © 
concerts are available—instantly—at the nearest 
TICKETRON electronic box office. Get reserved O 
seats in seconds by computer. Box office prices) © 
plus 25¢ service charge. Beautiful and so's the 
music. Go. 

Many convenient TICKETRON outlets in the 

Greater New York Area 
For the one nearest you, call (212) 644-4400 


TLCAETRON 


A service of Ticket Reservation Systems, Inc. 
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INFORMATION FOR PATRONS 


CAFE CARNEGIE is located on the main floor 
to the left of the Parquet. Food, liquors, and 
soft beverages are served before, during and af- 
ter each concert. Cafe Carnegie also provides an 
elegant setting for receptions held in conjunc- 
tion with concerts and ether events in Carnegie 
Hall. For information call JU 6-6208. 


REFRESHMENT BARS are located on the 2nd 
Tier, Dress Circle, and Balcony floors. 


ELEVATOR SERVICE to the Dress Circle and 
Balcony is available in the foyer of the Carnegie 
Hall Studio entrances at 154 West 57th Street 
and at 881 Seventh Avenue. 


SMOKING and the lighting of matches are for- 
bidden in any part of the Main Hall. Smoking 
is permitted only in the Cafe Carnegie, at the 
refreshment bars, and in the lobbies. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONES are located off the 
Parquet on the Seventh Avenue side,in the 57th 
Street lobby (studio entrance), in the ladies 
lounge on the First and Second Tier levels. 


LOST AND FOUND ARTICLES should be 
reported or turned in at. the House Manager's 
office at the 56th Street Entrance. 


MEN’S REST ROOMS are off the Parquet, on 
the 2nd Tier level, and off the Dress Circle. 


LADIES’ REST ROOMS are on all levels of the 
Main Hall 


A WHEELCHAIR may be obtained for use 
from the street to seat locations. For informa- 
tion, call House Manager’s Office, Cl 7-1350. 


THE MANAGEMENT IS NOT RESPONSIBLE 
for personal apparel or other property of 
Patrons unless these items are checked, Patrons 
are advised to take their coats and wraps with 
them whenever they leave their seats. 


DOCTORS who expect to be called during per- 
formances may give their seat locations to an 
usher, who will advise the House Manager. 


THE TAKING OF PHOTOGRAPHS and the 
use of recording devices is Strictly forbidden, 


FOR RENTAL INFORMATION 

Call or write: Cl 7-1350, Booking Manager, 
Suite 100, Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 


CHiN A corner 


CHINESE 
CUISINE 


SIZZLING 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE = 


Private Parties~ 
Hours: I2 - 1AM 


Tel. -765-4340 
200 West 57th Street Cth Ave.) 


Le Biarritz 


RESTAURANT 
French Cuisine by Ambroise 
Formerly Chef Potiniere Du Soir 
NVI fi : LUNCH 12-3 

ae 


MIL DINNER 5-12 

mY | After Theatre Supper 'til midnight 

ss lin\ Sunday Dinner 4-12 

_ : Cocktails 

325 W. 57th St. (Bet. 8th & 9th Aves.) 
245-9467 
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Gerald Goldstein 
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GUSTAV MAHLER - RAFAEL KUBELIK 
SYMPHONY NO. 2,“RESUR RECTION” 


EDITH MATHIS » NORMA PROCTER 
BAVARIAN RADIO SYMPHONY CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


= is i : i 
GERD ZACHER, ORGAN MOZART: STRING QUARTETS 
Giuseppe Giorgio Englert - Morton Feldmann : : peo. 71 ADEE QUARTET. 


Gerd Zacher : John Cage 
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Grammephon 
JOAQUIN RODRIGO - NARCISO YEPES 
Concierto de Aranjuez - Fantasia para un Gentilhombre 


Take a deep listen. 

The world’s finest artists. 
Impeccable interpretations. 
Matchless sonorities. 

Hear them forever. 


Sait | Was there ever anything else? 


Grammephen 


Deutsehe Grammophon MusiCassettes are distributed in the USA by Polydor Inc.; in Canada by Polydor Records Canada Ltd. 













The Cleveland Orchestra’s 
latest recordings are worthy 
additions to the already 
magnificent Szell library. 
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Extraordinary new performances from — 
a brilliant and distinguished orchestra. 4 


The Philharmonic 


Columbia Records@ 
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or all its presumed sophistication, New York remains a sentimental little 
city on the vipht occasion. Sunday night's XE ie be at ed negie Hall was such an oceasion. 
ee licia Albanese eshebrat ed the 30th anniversary of her Metropolitan Opera. | 
debut. By ated the commemoration should hav ¢ taken place at the New Met, But the soprano 
and Rudolf Bing parted company rather unceremoniously MixeK in 1966, when the eal moved to . 
Lincoln Centere | | | 
we he matter. A screaming, often-standi ng assembly of fms , friends and 
colleagues wacked casneel 6 to pay proper homage to the diva. Mar ia Jeritza adorned the At fra 
hte. bOX. Pidu Sayac, an old Albanese rival, led the cheerse MYs'e Nixon sent a congratulatory 
telecram, which was read to the aulience af ter intermission. averyone adi hap py 
a wield fu panrcatioh pr 
| pretendé that Ripa ase sounds today exacrly as she did in her haydaye 
“But she still knows how to make jigaeawenmih the most of her vocal rec ources, how to sus tai n 
expressive intensity with gesture as well as sound, how to ride the bie climaxes with — | 


Aa 


ser Ge cacea., x companied by a PEG=up orchestra ‘under | 





“climactic “Gmpact.|Her 2g zt | 
Alfredo Antonini, ee on ambitious showpieces in the first half, ‘Albanese's  Itlian- 
lyric specialties in the second, ‘for visual counterpoint, the prima donna > changed gowns 
ltd yr bri (legitimate oes 
for each group, and utiliged pantemime as a( theatrical crutche | 
The evenin-'s most persuasive interpretations came in the familiar pathos 
of Mimi! s "Adio" pe "La Boheme" and, of course, Butterfly's "Un bel di.® But there vw re 
pleasant surprises elsehwre too-- a fine trill in the "Dan Pasquale" ae, a ringing nigh C 
in an encore from "La Fanciulla del West," nice gallic suavity in "Il est Soix, il est bon 
1 from "Herodiade.” 


‘The program booklet, incidentally, Ne ar 
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Assisted by 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
VINCENT LA SELVA, Conductor 


CARNEGIE HALL» WED. EVE., FEB. 9, 1965 » AT 8:30 
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TOSCA BUTTERFLY BOHEME 


THIS IS 


his is the LICIA who: On February 9, 1940 came on singing—across the little bridge in Nagasaki, 
on the stage of The Metropolitan Opera House, as “MADAME BUTTERFLY”, and sang her 


way straight into the hearts of music-loving America. 


And here is the LICIA, 25 years, amoment later, now a living legend, who will step out on the stage 
of Carnegie Hall on February 9, 1965 to review all those Puccini heroines whose faces, hearts, voices 
and dreams will bloom through time with the stamp of the special genius of ALBANESE. 


ALBANESE has been the Donna Anna of Mozart, Santuzza of Mascagni, Fedora of Giordano, 
Adriana of Chilea, unforgettably the Violetta of Verdi, and many other creations of brilliant com- 
posers. But somehow the world, her world, has always called her back to Puccini, where it wishes 


her most to be, and could never stop loving her. 


So now, an Anniversary—an important landmark in her career—our LICIA comes on singing again 
all the lush and heartbroken Puccini arias, in chronological order, as a salute to the composer whose 
images she has stamped in her own way on the world’s imagination. 


Not many were privileged to hear LICIA, dressed as a Manhattan brass-buttoned patrolman, put 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘A Policeman’s Lot Is Not a Happy One’ in its place for good; and, fewer still 
know about her mimicry of Scarpia; but, there is proof of sentimental tragedy in a sense of humor; 
and there, perhaps, is the secret of the way this great artist has rivetted her inventions in the hearts 
of her admirers. 

Resourcefulness, imagination, variety—all the same thing in the end—are most of all the reason 
why in so rapidly changing a world Albanese has magnetized an audience that comes back over and 
over again, swirling with it always more, new discoverers, to find out what surprises there can 
invariably be within the old familiar frames, when the diva happens on that night to be LICIA. 


Tributes have been legion— 

Giant of the century, Toscanini, chose her with best reason in the world to be his definitive 
soprano of “BOHEME” and “*‘TRAVIATA”. 

Tennessee Williams once mused, “At moments, the delicacy and tenderness of her voice are of 
such loveliness ‘as if a rose might somehow be a throat’ ”. 

Master of criticism, Louis Biancolli, awarded her the world’s Oscar for lovely sounds. 

Master of his craft of comment, Virgil Thomson, said: “I use the word create because that is 
what she really did—she did not play or imitate or sketch—she created a complete personality 
that lived and loved and drank champagne and made decisions and died”. 


So this is LICIA—before your eyes, and for your ears, 
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VINCENT LA SELVA, Conductor 
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LaTregenda. .... - 


Aria: Se come voi piccina ._. 
Aria: OFiordelgiorno. ... 
Aria: In quelle trine morbide . 
Aria: Si Mi chiamano Mimi _. 
Aria: Vissi d’arte . . . . 
Aria: Unbeldi, vedremo ... 


Intermezzo from Act lll .. 


Arias: 
Laggiu nel soledad/ 
Oh! se sapeste ee 


Aria: Il bel sogno di Doretta . 
Aria: E’ ben altro il mio sogno. 


Capriccio Sinfonico. . . . 
Aria: Senza Mamma. . . 


Aria: O mio babbino caro. . 
Aria: Tu, che di gel seicinta . 
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~ © « © .» LeVilli (1884) 


~ « « « © Le Villi (1884) 
« ~e  +e>s: Edgar (1889) 
- « Manon Lescaut (1893) 
- «+ « «LaBoheme (1896) 
~ « « «+ + Tosca (1900) 
. Madame Butterfly (1904) 


- « Manon Lescaut (1893) 


La Fanciulla del West (1910) 


. .  . .LaRondine (1917) 
. « . . Il Tabarro (1918) 
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. .  . Suor Angelica (1918) 


. Gianni Schicchi (1918) 
- « « « Turandot (1926) 
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LICIA ALBANESE 


CARNEGIE HALL - TUESDAY EVE. at 8:30 o’clock 
FEBRUARY 9, 1965 
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PARQUET... . . 2 we eC $6.50 
DRESS CIRCLE . . .. .. =... $4.30 

—--—— | Be eras a ae i 
FIRST TIER BOXES (Seating 8). . . . . $100 
SECOND TIER BOXES (Seating 8) . . . $50 


(TAX INCLUDED) 


CARNEGIE HALL BOX OFFICE 
154 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Pleasesendme___ tickets at 
check/money order for$____ sis herewith enclosed. 


(Please make check payable to Carnegie Hall Box Office.) 
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HERALD TR IBUNE NewS SERVICE 


BY ALAN RICH 
Herald Tribune News Service 


NEW YORK (HINS)--The news that Licia Albanese is missing from 
the current Metropolitan Opera roster is one of the saddest bits o£ 
information to reach this desk in many weeks. It's a little hard to 


believe, in fact; if any singer Ever seemed indestructible, it was 


/ she, The Met ¢id coffer her a contract, but she has found it “un- 


F 
, 
4 


acceptable” and she ought to know, She has Earned her xe—st, of 
3 ? 


nae TE and when she returns to the company next year, it will 


bE for her 25th season, That's a long service for any leading sin- 
gEx, Top sopranos lead a grutlling life, 

The wonderful thing about Albantse is that she always lived it 
es a lady. The mer atic gossip mills grind constantly, turning out 
stories and rumors about high intrigue and all-out feuding among 
prima donnas; Callas says this, Milanov says that, Stella won't do 
this, Tebaldi walks out on that, From all apptarancts, Albanese 
held herself aloof from all this, She was always willing to work her 
hEaxt out, and we all loved her, | 

Nobody can pretend, of course, that the way Albantse sang in 
1963 was the way she sand in 1939, There were times last stason when 
you had to take on faith the fact that she was singing at all. That 
tiny Little thread of tone came out; sometimes you heard it, and 
sometimes you didn't, Even when you missed it, however, you knew 
it was there, Even this late in her career, she managed to hold onto 
some of the inmost secrets of the singer's art, and she made them 
work on the stage, One of thosE secrets has to do with the placement 
of the voice.. To make yourself heard in a house as large as the Metro= 
politan Opera, you need a lot more than merely a big voice. You need 
to know how to focus that voice, so that it projects off the stage ane 
into the farthest reaches of the house, Actually, you can do this . 
with a small voice as Easily as with a big ont, if you know how, 

MORE : 
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MUSIC--2 

- Albantse knew how, One of the mest amdzgine vocal feats I have 
Ever heard at the Metropolitan camé in the way she gang the first 
notes of Butterfly in the opera's first act last stason, She is, 
you remember, off stage at the time, surrounded by her ladies and 
about to come on into the arms of her new husband, Most sopranos 
sing these opening notés with their big tok alrtady on the stage, 
making doubly sure their fans will kmow they are there. Albantse, 
on the othexhand, seemed to be somewhere up on 42nd Street, as far 
away from the center of Ithe stage as the timt-span of Puccini's music 
indicates she ought to be, And, strange to say, you could htar Every 
note, They cut through the chorus and the orchestra, and reached us~ 
not loud and clear, of course, but clear none the ltss,. 

This was just one of the things in Albantse's bag of tricks. 
Actually, Every time she apptared on the Metropolitan stage, she could 
have provided any sincér with a lifetime of Education, Sh& was never 
@ erfat actress in the sense that Callas is, but she radiated a con-~ 

stant awarentss that there are dramatic things happening in opera. 
She may not have acted very much with her body, but she got Every-~- 
thine in Stanislavski's book into her voice, 

You always knew, when she was singing, tht dramatic purposes 
behind a certain kind ofImelodic line. Singing, to her, was a lot 
more than a succession of pretty notes, It was the production of a 
long arch of melody, infintely varied, that enfolded itself around 

tje dram, She could take the most banal tune Verdi or Puccini ever 
wrote, and make it sound alive, 

With Albaness away from the Met., one of bhe creat Exponents 
of Italian melody will be gone. For some reason or other, the feetl- 
ing for melodic shape and line stems to be lacking in many of today's 
Italian singers, Even the best of them. You hear gorgeous notes and 
Exciting virtuosity, but you often miss the shaping of these Elements — 
into something which grows consistently, rfaches a natural climax, 
and tien subsides, 
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MUSIC~-3 
Melodic Lint is the life blood of Italian opera, as it is 
with a Schubert song, The ability to produce this kind of line is 
the difference beEtwEEn a warm, vibrant operatic peYsonality and 
& merely thrilling vocalist, Birgit Bilsson, for Example, is the 
datter toa ciérishable degree, but her lack of a cenuine Italian- — 
ate legato is what makes her Aida somewhat chilly. Joan Sutherland, 
for all her technical perfection, do&g not impress mE as a natural 
— ‘o£ legato; she works very hard at it, and the results are 
ften spectacular, but it is always just @ shade forced and Enun- =o 

idalice is. often sacrificed, Leontyneé ‘Price has made remarkable pro- 
gxtss towaxd mstery of the melodic line, but she still falls somt- - 
wnat: short of complete success | 

The finest purely mE Lodic singing anong sopranos at the Met ‘an 
KEcEnt years has come from two of its VEtExans ¢. Zinka Milanov and - 
Licia Albantse.. But lilanov is an extrently variable artist and | 
When she has a bad night Everything goes. Dig out her old recording, 
of the complete. "Trovatore" and listen to her "D'amor sull*ali enti 
for an object Lesson in ‘legato at jast about its purest. 2 

Albantse also has her off nights, of course, but nothing odie 
déstroy her power to project the grand Italianate Line. L nave the 
feelins that she thinks melodically, In late ytaxs the voice had lost 
much of its bloom; the top notes cane out in little Explosions the. 
pianissimos were. ofter: little parlando Whispers. But when she san 
in good nights and bad, an object lesson materialized on the stage = 
what constitutes the life blood of communicating through the voick. 
HEXE Was the rarest kind: of sine. GEL, the person who acted as if she 
bELLeved with complete sincerity in ell the artifice and nonsense. of . 
the operatic laneuace, SHE didn't merely sing @ role; she infused it, 
and it infused her, — 


I find *that I have written all this in the past tens =. Acutally, : ce 


I do not believe for a minute that Albanese has sung her last on the 

Stace of the Metropolitan, The press release indicates that she _ 

"may" xehurn in 1964-'65 for her anniversary sEason, She had better, 

Wthout her we will all be ROOTees Verdi, Puccini, the Metropolitan 

Opera, and music. = | = 
# f .. # 
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Licia Albanese made her debut with the San Francisco Opera in 1941 as 
Cio-Cio-San in Puccini's Madama Butterfly and her final appearance with the 
Company was in the same role (in Los Angeles) in 1961. In between were 
seventeen seasons with numerous performances in twenty-one different 
operas. Mme. Albanese, in private life the wife of prominent stockbroker 
Joseph Gimma, currently makes her home in New York and is involved in 
several “careers” — she has recently staged a number of productions, gives 
master classes throughout the United States and in Italy, has served as a 
judge in national and international voice competitions, and is Chairman of 
the Board of the non-profit Puccini Foundation. Her most recent appearance 
‘n San Francisco was in concert opposite Luciano Pavarotti and under the 
baton of Kurt Herbert Adler in Golden Gate Park in September of 1973. The 
San Francisco Opera is deeply grateful to Mme. Albanese for the loan of her 
costumes which will be shown in this exhibit. 


